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ABSTRACTS  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SO- 
CIETY AND  THE  COUNCIL,  NOVEMBER,  1902,  TO 
APRIL,  1903. 

Meeting  of  the  society,  November  14,  1902. 

The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  at  University 
College.  The  secretary  reported  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
organization  of  an  American  bibliographical  society, 
stating  that,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  one  of  the 
members,  no  meeting  of  the  committee  had  as  yet  been 
held,  but  that  the  committee  hoped  to  meet  in  the  near 
future. 

The  secretary  also  reported  that  Mr.  Merrill  had 
turned  over  to  him  and  Mr.  Roden  his  notes  on  gen- 
eral and  national  bibliographies,  and  that  the  list 
would  be  prepared  by  the  three  of  them  in  conjunction. 

Mr.  W.  Irving  Way  had  sent  in  a  short  paper  on 
the  Caxton  Club  and  its  publications,  which  in  his 
absence  was  read  by  Miss  Mabel  Mcllvaine.  Mr. 
Andrews  supplemented  the  paper  by  telling  of  the 
club's  publishing  plans  for  the  future  and  comment- 
ing on  the  commercial  value  of  the  club's  publications, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

Meeting  of  the  society,  January  29,  1903. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  in  Hitch- 
cock Hall,  University  of  Chicago. 


The  following  amendment  to  the  by-laws  V:  4, 
proposed  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews,  was  adopted: 
"Papers  selected  for  publication  by  the  society  shall 
be  accepted  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  not 
to  be  published  elsewhere  without  due  credit  to  the 
Society."  Mr.  Charles  J.  Barr,  of  the  John  Crerar 
Library,  Chicago,  was  elected  a  member. 

Professor  O.  J.  Thatcher,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, then  told  about  "The  libraries  of  Rome  and  the 
facilities  for  study  which  they  offer."  * 

After  the  address  the  members  drifted  into  gen- 
eral conversation,  during  which  Mr.  Thatcher  gave 
many  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  sojourn  in 
"the  Eternal  City." 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing and  to  the  management  of  Hitchcock  Hall, 
who  had  put  its  beautiful  library  at  the  disposal  of 
the  society,  adjournment  was  taken. 

MEETING  OF  THE   COUNCIL,   FEBRUARY  25,    I903. 

Mr.  William  C.  Lane  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  organizing  an  American  Biblio- 
graphical Society,  in  place  of  Mr.  John  Thomson,  who 
resigned  from  the  committee.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  was  authorized  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  also 
to  appoint  two  additional  members,  to  be  taken  from 
among  bibliographers  not  directly  connected  with 
libraries. 

A  program  committee  for  the  meeting  at  Niagara 
Falls  was  appointed,  as  follows:  A.  G.  S.  Josephson, 
chairman;  Professor  F.  W.  Shepardson,  University  of 
Chicago;  T.  F.  Currier,  Harvard  University  Library. 

*Printed  in  abstract  in  this  Year-book,  p.  14. 


Meeting  of  the  society,  March  26,  1903. 

The  Bibliographical  Society  of  Chicago  held  its 
third  regular  meeting  of  the  year  at  the  Auditorium 
Hotel. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Brown  of  the  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary was  elected  a  member  of  the  society. 

Professor  J.  H.  Tufts,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, read  a  paper  on  "The  literature  of  the  history 
of  philosophy."  * 

After  a  short  discussion  adjournment  was  taken. 

THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  APRIL 

30,  1903- 

The  minutes  of  the  January  meeting  were  ap- 
proved as  printed  in  the  Library  Journal,  and  those 
of  the  March  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Frederick  William  Schenk,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Law  Library,  and  Mr.  Frederick  C. 
Bursch,  editor  of  the  Literary  Collector,  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  were  elected  members. 

The  secretary  read  the  annual  report  of  the  coun- 
cil, as  follows : 

"The  council  has  met  four  times  during  the  year. 
Four  new  members  have  been  elected;  three  members 
have  resigned  and  four  have  by  non-payment  of  dues 
signified  their  withdrawal.  The  society  has  now  103 
members,  of  whom  41  are  non-resident. 

"During  the  four  years  of  the  society's  existence, 
especially  since  it  began  issuing  publications,  it  has 
been  the  recipient,  by  gift,  of  various  publications 
mainly  from  other  societies  and  institutions  and  from 
a  few  members  of  the  society   who  have  presented 

*Printed  in  this  Year-book,  p.  20. 


their  own  publications.  No  public  acknowledgments 
have  been  made  of  these  gifts  before,  and  while  a  list 
of  them  should  be  printed  in  the  next  Year-book  of 
the  society,  mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  two 
largest  donors,  namely  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
Washington,  and  the  Institut  International  de  Biblio- 
graphic in  Brussels. 

'The  reprint  of  Augustus  DeMorgan's  paper  'On 
the  difficulty  of  correct  description  of  books'  was  sent 
to  members  shortly  after  the  last  annual  meeting,  and 
the  Year-book  for  1901-1902  was  issued  in  the  fall. 
The  Year-book  for  1902- 1903  will  be  issued  next  fall; 
there  will  be  no  other  publication  for  the  current  year, 
as  none  has  been  offered  ready  for  publication,  except 
what  w  ill  appear  in  the  Year-book ;  but  the  Year-book 
will  be  of  rather  more  interest  than  were  previous  is- 
sues. The  list  of  'General  and  national  bibliographies,' 
which  has  been  partially  prepared  by  Mr.  Merrill  and  is 
in  course  of  completion,  will  be  issued  as  the  contribu- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year.  The  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  at  the  present  moment  will  not  pay 
for  more  than  the  Year-book,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
somewhat  more  than  thirty  members  have  not  yet  paid 
their  dues  for  the  year.  The  society  stands  confronted 
by  the  uncomfortable  fact,  which  we  had  better  look 
squarely  in  the  face,  that  unless  more  funds  be  pro- 
vided, and  unless  more  active  bibliographers  join  our 
ranks  and  take  part  in  our  work,  the  society  cannot 
occupy  the  place  which  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  Chicago  and  the  country.  The 
committee  appointed  at  Magnolia  to  consider  the  or- 
ganization of  an  American  Bibliographical  Society, 
and  Vv^liich  was  given  authority  to  effect  a  preliminary 


organization,  has  been  very  slow  to  act,  and  although 
nothing  is  yet  known  with  certainty  as  to  what  the 
committee  will  report,  the  outlook  for  action  at  Ni- 
agara Falls  is  not  encouraging.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  sceptical  view  of  the  movement  for  an  Ameri- 
can society  taken  by  this  committee,  and  in  spite  of 
the  rather  discouraging  situation  of  the  society  at 
this  moment,  the  council  is  not  without  hope  that  the 
society  will  regain  its  vitality  and  that  sooner  or  later 
an  American  Bibliographical  Society  will  be  formed. 
**The  society  has  never  made  any  special  efforts  to 
increase  its  membership;  such  efforts  should  be  made 
now,  especially  to  obtain  life  members,  whose  fees 
should  be  used  as  a  publication  fund  for  other  publi- 
cations than  the  Year-book.  This  matter  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  on  members. 
But  the  work  of  this  committee  can  hardly  lead  to  the 
desired  results  unless  publications  of  varied  interest 
can  be  promised.  In  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the 
Year-book  should  be  made  up  largely,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, of  the  proceedings  of  the  society  and  the 
papers  read  at  its  meetings ;  the  'Contributions  to  bib- 
liography' should  continue  in  the  direction  started  by 
the  lists  of  Bibliographies  of  bibliographies,  and  the 
General  and  national  bibliographies,  but  without  ex- 
cluding other  branches  of  bibliography,  and  the  re- 
print of  DeMorgan's  paper  might  be  followed  by 
other  reprints  of  the  same  character.  The  committee 
on  publications,  with  its  scope  widened,  should  do  its 
utmost  to  secure  an  interesting  line  of  papers  and  bib- 
liographies. 

"The  by-laws  of  the  society  are  in  need  of  revision, 
especially  with   the  view  of  determining  more   fully 


the  authority  of  the  council  and  its  committees,  and  to 
give  a  better  recognition  to  the  non-resident  members 
of  the  society.  The  council  has  for  its  own  part 
instructed  the  nomination  committee  to  nominate  one 
non-resident  member  to  the  new  council^  and  it  also 
proposes  that  the  society  at  this  annual  meeting  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  meeting  of  resident  and  non- 
resident members  held  in  connection  with  the  annual 
conferences  of  the  American  Library  Association  are 
regular  meetings  empowered  to  transact  business. 

"It  is  further  proposed  that  a  committee  on  the  re- 
vision of  the  by-laws  be  appointed. 

"No  information  has  been  received  as  yet  in  re- 
gard to  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Biblio- 
graphy at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition." 

In  discussing  the  report  Miss  Mcllvaine  suggested 
that  papers  of  more  particular  interest  to  bibliophiles 
might  attract  a  larger  attendance  at  the  meetings.  The 
president  mentioned  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
council  the  matter  of  introducing  some  social  feature 
had  been  discussed  and  that  it  had  been  thought  well 
to  try  something  in  that  line,  provided  the  serious 
character  of  the  society  were  not  sacrificed.  On  Miss 
Mcllvaine's  motion  it  was  voted  "that  the  council  be 
asked  to  consider  whether  or  not  alternate  meetings 
of  the  society  could  be  given  a  more  general  char- 
acter, with  papers  on  the  history  of  books  and  other 
matters  appealing  to  the  bibliophile,  and  the  strictly 
bibliographical  papers  be  largely  confined  to  publica- 
tion in  the  Year-book."  It  was  further  voted,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  propositions  of  the  council,  "that  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  society  that  the  meetings  of  resident 
and  non-resident  members  held  in  connection  with  the 
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annual  conferences  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion are  regular  meetings,  empowered  to  transact  busi- 
ness," and  "that  a  committee  on  the  revision  of  the 
by-laws  be  appointed." 

The  report  of  the  council  was  then  accepted. 

The  secretary  reported  about  the  plans  for  the 
meeting  at  Niagara  Falls,  June  24.  He  also  reported 
that  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Wolfson,  of  the  DeWitt  Clinton 
High  School,  New  York,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  J. 
W.  Thompson  had  submitted  for  publication  a  paper 
entitled  "Some  bibliographical  notes  on  Italian  com- 
munal history,"  *  which  he  had  read  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, and  that  a  paper  on  "The  New  Orleans  Academy 
of  Sciences"  **  had  been  received  from  Mr.  William 
Beer,  of  New  Orleans. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  read,  showing  the  fol- 
lowing figures :  "Receipts :  annual  fees  of  63  mem- 
bers for  1902-1903  and  19  members  for  1901-1902 
$164;  sale  of  publications  $80;  cash  on  hand  April  25, 
1902,  $138.71;  total  $382.71.  Expenditures:  print- 
ing of  publications  $206.25 ;  miscellaneous  printing 
$25.60;  postage  and  stationery  $23.80;  subscription  to 
the  Delisle  celebration  $1.75;  miscellaneous  bills 
$13.85;  total  $271.25.     Balance  on  hand  $111.46." 

The  report  was  accepted. 

The  president  introduced  Professor  J.  W.  A. 
Young,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  addressed 
the  society  on  the  "Bibliography  of  Mathematics."*** 

In  the  general  discussion  that  followed  the  paper 
Dr.  Young  spoke  of  the  non-Euclidean  geometry  and 


•Printed  in  this  Year-book,  p.  47. 
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its  origin.  He  stated  that  one  of  the  greatest  desid- 
erata in  mathematics  was  a  topical  bibliography  cov- 
ering the  different  branches  and  closely  classified. 
This  would  require  the  services  of  bibliographers  who 
were  also  mathematicians,  and  their  number  is  very 
small. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Mann  presented  the  following  report 
from  the  committee  on  nominations : 

"Your  committee  begs  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing nominations  for  officers  of  the  society  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson; 
vice-president,  James  W.  Thompson;  secretary, 
Charles  H.  Brown;  treasurer,  Carl  B.  Roden;  mem- 
bers of  the  council^  Camillo  von  Klenze ;  Azariah  S. 
Root,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Frederick  H.  Hild." 

It  was  suggested  that  the  original  number  of  resi- 
dent members  of  the  council  should  not  be  permanent- 
ly diminished,  but  that  the  revised  by-laws  ought  to 
provide  for  additional  non-resident  members.  This 
suggestion  having  been  recommended  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  by- 
laws, the  report  of  the  nomination  committee  was  ac- 
cepted and  the  society  adjourned. 

The  new  council  met  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  annual  meeting  and  appointed  the  following 
committees : 

An  executive  committee,  consisting  of  the  officers 
of  the  society;  a  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  by- 
laws, consisting  of  the  executive  committee,  with  Mr. 
von  Klenze  added  during  the  vice-president's  absence 
in  Europe;  a  committee  on  members  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  society  as  chairman  and  the  following 
members;     Messrs.    Frederick   H.    Hild,   Walter    M. 
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Hill,  Camillo  von  Klenze,  Chicago;  Juul  Dieserud, 
Washington,  D.  C;  George  W.  Cole,  Adolf  Growoll, 
New  York;  T.  Franklin  Currier,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
William  Beer,  New  Orleans;  Earl  W.  Dow,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.;  Henry  E.  Legler,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
James  T.  Gerould,  Columbia,  Mo.;  John  S.  Nollen, 
Bloomington,  Ind. ;  a  committee  on  publications  and 
programs  with  the  following  members :  Messrs.  James 
W.  Thompson,  chairman,  Clement  W.Andrews, Charles 
H.  Brown,  Wm.  Stetson  Merrill,  Chicago;  Frederick 
C.  Bursch,  Greenwich,  Conn. ;  Azariah  S.  Root, 
Oberlin,  O. 
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THE  LIBRARIES  OF  ROME  AND  THE  FACILI- 
TIES FOR  STUDY  WHICH  THEY  OFFER,  BY  O.  J. 
THATCHER. 

(abstract.) 

An  enumeration  of  the  various  societies  and  organ- 
izations that  are  engaged  in  historical  investigation  in 
Rome  may  serve  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  a  brief 
account  of  the  libraries  themselves  and  the  oppor- 
tunities they  ofifer  for  study.  All  the  more  so,  be- 
cause some  of  these  organizations  have  valuable 
libraries  and  many  of  the  best  historical  magazines, 
which  they  gladly  put  at  the  service  of  all  students 
who  apply  with  the  proper  credentials.  Two  of  these 
are  Italian,  the  one  "Black,"  the  other  "White."  The 
Commissione  Cardinalizia  per  gli  studj  storici  is  under 
the  direction  of  Cardinal  Satolli.  It  has  on  file  a  large 
number  of  the  best  historical  magazines  and  journals. 
The  other  is  the  Accademia  Reale  dei  Lincei,  which  is 
established  in  the  Corsini  palace.  It  has  a  library  of 
more  than  30,000  volumes  and  an  excellent  list  of 
journals,  all  of  which  are,  at  stated  times,  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public. 

Austria  and  Prussia  have  each  an  establishment 
in  Rome,  a  so-called  historical  institute,  which  serve 
as  the  headquarters  for  the  respective  students  from 
those  countries,  most  of  whom  are  mature,  well 
trained  men  who  receive  stipends  from  their  govern- 
ments. These  institutes  are  of  recent  foundation  and 
hence  their  libraries  are  small,  though  well  selected. 
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The  Austrian  institute  is  now  presided  over  by  Pro- 
fessor Ludwig-  Pastor,  known  for  his  monumental 
work  on  the  history  of  the  popes  in  the  Renaissance. 

There  are  two  important  Roman  Catholic  so- 
cieties, the  Goerres-Gesellschaft,  and  the  German 
Hospice  at  the  side  of  the  Campo  Santo  dei  Tedeschi 
adjoining  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's.  The  Hospice 
is  a  most  charming  old  place,  full  of  interesting  his- 
torical associations.  Both  of  these  societies  have 
libraries  that  are  well  worth  consulting. 

The  German  Archaeological  Institute,  occupying 
a  large  palace  high  up  on  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  has  a 
good  library,  in  which  the  historical  student  will  find 
much  that  is  useful. 

Of  all  such  institutions,  the  Ecole  Frangaise  is 
probably  the  best  equipped.  At  its  head  is  the  famous 
Abbe  Duchesne,  the  "king  of  critics."  Its  library  is 
large  and  well  selected  and  contains  complete  files  of 
all  the  best  historical  magazines.  It  has  a  magnificent 
home  in  the  Farnese  palace. 

Nearly  every  country  has  a  Catholic  College  in 
Rome,  to  which  it  sends  a  number  of  students  every 
year  for  their  theological  training.  All  of  these  col- 
leges have  libraries,  which  contain  more  or  less  his- 
torical material  and  will  repay  a  visit. 

Nearly  every  Roman  Catholic  order  has  an  estab- 
lishment in  Rome,  which  serves  as  its  headquarters. 
Naturally  each  of  these  is  collecting  books  and  docu- 
ments which  bear  on  its  own  history,  and  the  student 
will  often  find  it  wise  to  consult  them. 

Many  of  the  noble  families  of  Rome  possess  small 
but  valuable  private  archives,  which  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  documents  concerning  their  own  history. 
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While  these  are  not  open  to  the  public,  access  to  them 
may  generally  be  secured  by  a  proper  introduction  to 
the  head  of  the  family. 

Of  the  private  libraries  in  Rome  the  most  im- 
portant now  is  the  Chigiana.  It  has  about  4,000  mss. 
and  a  good  collection  of  old  books. 

The  famous  Barberini  library,  which  was  once  the 
greatest  private  library  in  the  city,  has  recently  been 
sold  to  the  pope,  and  presumably  will  soon  be  in- 
corporated with  the  Vatican  collections. 

In  1875  the  Italian  government  seized  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Church  except  the  Vatican,  the  Cancellaria, 
St.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  and  Castel  Gandolfo.  Since 
every  monastery  has  more  or  less  of  a  library,  the 
Italian  government  came  into  possession  of  a  large 
number  of  mss.  and  books.  Through  the  ignorance, 
cupidity  and  carelessness  of  some  of  the  Italian  of- 
ficials many  of  these  mss.  perished.  All  the  others 
were  brought  together  and  placed  in  the  central  li- 
brary. Some  of  the  monastic  establishments  in  Rome 
had  magnificent  libraries,  a  few  of  which  were  left 
intact,  although  the  government  took  possession  of 
them.  They  are  still  open  to  the  public,  at  least  on 
one  day  of  the  week,  but  in  most  cases  little  or  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  new  books. 
Some  of  them  are  poorly  cared  for,  and  the  attend- 
ants, apparently  pensioners  of  the  government,  are 
indifferent  to  their  duties.  Of  these  libraries  of 
monastic  origin  the  Biblioteca  Valliceiliana  is  probably 
in  the  worst  condition.  It  was  the  property  of  the 
Oratorians,  whose  founder  was  the  popular  saint, 
Filippo  Neri.  It  contains  3,000  mss.  and  several 
thousand  volumes.     For  a  short  time  after  its  seizure 
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the  government  supplied  a  small  sum  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  books.  But  this  scant  subsidy  was  soon 
withdrawn  and  for  some  years  no  books  have  been 
added.  It  is  housed  in  a  room  of  magnificent  propor- 
tions but  faded  splendor. 

The  Biblioteca  Angelica,  founded  in  1604,  be- 
longed to  the  Augustinian  Canons.  It  contains  more 
than  2,300  mss.  and  80,000  volumes.  A  small  num- 
ber of  volumes  is  added  to  it  yearly.  The  attendants 
have  little  to  do  and  do  that  little  with  rather  bad 
grace. 

The  present  university  library  was  once  the  Bib- 
lioteca Alessandrina  founded  in  1303  by  Boniface 
VIII.,  and  famous  in  the  days  of  Leo  X.  It  has  some 
mss.  and  150,000  volumes,  but  its  stock  of  historical 
works  is  meager. 

The  Biblioteca  Casanatense  was  once  the  property 
of  the  Dominicans.  The  building  in  which  it  is 
housed  has  the  added  interest  that  it  was  the  head 
monastery  of  the  order,  the  residence  of  its  General, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Inquisition.  The  trial  of  Galileo 
w^as  held  here  in  1633.  The  library  has  5,000  mss. 
and  170,000  volumes.  A  good  many  new  books  are 
added  to  it  yearly  and  it  is  most  liberally  managed. 

Chief  of  the  monastic  libraries  which  were  seized 
by  the  government  is  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Centrale 
Vittorio  Emanuele,  which,  together  with  the  building 
in  which  it  is  still  preserved,  was  taken  from  the 
Jesuits.  It  now  has  about  5,000  mss.  and  550,000 
volumes  and  receives  large  additions  annually.  Its 
management  is  wise  and  extremely  generous.  Its 
catalogue  is  the  best  and  most  conveniently  arranged 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 
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We  come  now  to  the  two  collections  which  are  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  the  archives  of  St.  Peter's 
and  the  Vatican  library.  The  archives  of  St.  Peter's 
are  frequently  confused  with  those  of  the  Vatican, 
but  they  form  a  separate  collection,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's.  As  its  name 
would  indicate,  this  rich  collection  consists  of  docu- 
ments which  concern  chiefly  St.  Peter's,  but  many  of 
them  contain  matter  of  more  general  interest.  These 
archives  are  not  regularly  open  to  the  public,  but 
access  to  them  may  generally  be  obtained. 

The  government  of  the  Church,  like  that  of  any 
great  state,  is  divided  into  a  number  of  departments, 
each  of  which  keeps  its  own  records.  All  these  rec- 
ords taken  together  make  up  a  large  and  important 
part  of  the  Vatican  collections.  Some  of  these  depart- 
ments, from  their  nature,  are  secret  in  character  and 
hence  it  is  still  impossible  to  gain  access  to  them.  For 
instance,  the  Department  of  the  Holy  Office  does  not 
permit  any  one  except  its  own  members  to  consult 
its  records.  The  Department  of  the  Propaganda  is 
so  rushed  with  its  work  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  be  admitted  to  its  archives.  But  the  records  of 
many  departments,  as  well  as  the  large  collection  of 
mss.  (more  than  30,000),  have  been  open  to  the  stu- 
dent world  since  1881.  Undoubtedly  this  opening  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  will  always  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  enlightened 
Pontiff,  Leo  XIII.  The  collections  are  not  yet  all 
well  catalogued,  but  under  the  wise  administration 
of  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Capecelatro,  and  the  able 
administration  of  the  prefect,  Father  Ehrle,  the  work 
of    systematizing    and    cataloguing    the    various    col- 
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lections  is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  is  possible.  Of 
the  great  variety  and  number  of  documents  here  gath- 
ered together  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
in  a  brief  space.  Perhaps  those  that  have  most  in- 
terest for  the  historian  are  the  records  of  the  Consis- 
tory and  the  papal  regesta. 

The  management  of  the  Vatican  library  is  ex- 
tremely liberal.  A  large  room  has  been  fitted  up  for 
the  study  of  mss.,  and,  thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Father  Ehrle,  an  excellent  reference  library  has 
been  collected  and  most  conveniently  arranged. 
This  reference  library  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be- 
come one  of  the  best  in  the  world  for  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Church,  because  in 
it  are  found  the  publications  of  all  the  societies  and 
other  organizations  which  are  engaged  in  making  re- 
searches in  the  Vatican.  Nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  have  men  in  Rome  engaged  in  searching 
the  archives  for  material  on  their  own  history 
or  on  that  of  some  particular  subject.  Representa- 
tives of  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  always  to  be  found  at  work 
in  the  library  and  the  results  of  their  investigations 
are  published  by  their  respective  governments.  All 
such  official  publications  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
sent  to  the  Vatican  and  naturally  find  a  place  on  the 
shelves  of  the  reference  library. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  Father 
Ehrle.  No  one  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
work  in  the  Vatican  collections  can  forget  the  kind- 
ness, thoughtfulness  and  helpfulness  of  this  great 
scholar,  who  devotes  himself  with  untiring  devotion 
to  assisting  all  those  who  appeal  to  him. 
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NOTES    ON    THE    BIBLIOGRAPHY    OF    THE    HIS- 
TORY  OF   PHILOSOPHY,  BY  J.  H.  TUFTS. 

I.     General  bibliographical  sources. 

The  student  in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  now 
well  provided  for  in  the  general  bibliography  of  his 
subject.  First  in  importance  is  the  Grundriss  der 
Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  originally  written,  by  Fr. 
Ueberweg  and  kept  abreast  of  the  most  recent  schol- 
arship by  Heinze  of  Leipsic.  This  is  invaluable  for 
the  student  or  the  librarian.  The  ninth  edition  (Vol.  i, 
1903J  Vol.  II,  in  preparation,  Vol.  iii,  1901,  Vol.  iv^ 
1902)  is  now  appearing,  and  it  will  be  a  very  useful 
contribution  to  the  convenience  of  many  when  the 
translation,  made  by  Professor  Morris  from  the 
fourth  edition,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  shall  have 
been  revised  from  this  edition.  Such  a  revision,  I  am 
informed,  is  now  in  progress.  The  plan  of  the  work 
excludes  necessarily  many  of  the  desirable  features  of 
other  histories  of  philosophy,  but  as  a  reference  book 
it  is  indispensable. 

The  Dictionary  of  philosophy  and  psychology, 
edited  by  J.  M.  Baldwin,  New  York,  1901-1902, 
piomises  to  be  a  valuable  reference  book  for  biblio- 
graphical purposes.  The  two  volumes  which  have  al- 
ready appeared  contain  selected  bibliographies  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  articles.  These  are  of  very 
unequal  value.  But  the  third  volume  is  to  consist 
wholly  of  bibliography,  and  should  be  a  very  useful 
reference  list. 
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Aside  from  these  more  comprehensive  sources  for 
the  literature,  the  other  histories  of  philosophy — 
Windelband  (translated  by  J.  H.  Tufts,  second  edi- 
tion 1901),  Weber  (translated  by  F.  Thilly,  1896), 
contain  selected  bibliographies.  The  chief  difficulty 
with  a  German  work  is  the  provincialism  which  too 
often  causes  it  to  be  indifferent  to  the  work  of  writers 
outside  of  Germany.  Complete  bibliographies  of  re- 
cent publications  are  now  provided  by  several  reviews, 
viz,  Archiv  fuer  systematische  Philosophie,  since  1894; 
The  Psychological  index  (published  by  the  Psycho- 
logical Reviezv,  since  1904;  Annce  psychologique, 
since  1894. 

II.     Histories  of  philosophy. 

2.  Leaving  now  what  may  be  called  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  bibliography  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  turning  to  the  history  of  philosophy  itself,  we 
find  that  men  have  studied  and  written  the  history  of 
philosophy  from  various  points  of  view,  which  have 
naturally  determined  the  forms  of  their  products.  We 
may,  moreover,  find  a  certain  development  in  the  suc- 
cessive efforts  to  know  and  interpret  those  general 
theories  of  the  world  and  of  human  life  which  we 
call  philosophy.  The  various  standpoints  may  be 
classed  as  follows : 

I.  Theories  may  be  studied  to  discover  support 
for  the  writer's  own  views,  or  to  serve  as  subject  for 
polemic.  The  interest  is  therefore  what  might  fairly 
be  called  a  selfish  rather  than  a  scientific  interest. 

II.  Theories  may  be  collected  and  recorded  from 
the  simpler  forms  of  scientific  curiosity — the  same 
interest  which  leads  to  the  collection  of  specimens  of 
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any  sort,  from  birds'  eggs  and  postage  stamps  to  rare 
books  and  gems. 

III.  Theories  may  be  studied  from  the  desire  to 
understand  their  origin  and  development,  but  this  in 
turn  may  take  two  forms:  (a)  a  logical  explanation, 
when  the  theories  are  regarded  as  parts  of  a  logical 
process,  in  which  the  personality  of  the  individual  au- 
thor and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote  are 
of  little  importance,  as  compared  with  the  logical 
necessities  of  the  problem  as  it  has  been  set  for  him 
by  his  predecessors;  (b)  a  psychological  explanation, 
in  which  all  the  factors  referred  to  under  (a)  are  taken 
into  consideration,  on  the  general  assumption  that  if 
we  can  get  just  the  author's  point  of  view,  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  why  he  thought  as  he  did.  In  this  way 
we  can  both  understand  and  criticize. 

I.  Returning  to  the  treatises  composed  from  the 
point  of  view  mentioned  under  (I)  above,  we  note 
that  nearly  all  of  the  earlier  writers  afford  some  ma- 
terial of  this  sort.  Plato  gives  us  materials  from  the 
sophists,  in  order  that  he  may  show  how  Socrates  re- 
futes his  antagonists.  Aristotle,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  Metaphysics,  gives  a  brief  summary,  with  criti- 
cisms, of  most  of  the  important  views.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Hippolytus,  in  his  Refutation  of  all 
heresies,  are  Christian  apologists  who  give  copious 
quotations  from  the  authors  whom  they  would  rebuke. 

II.  More  important  than  these  polemic  treatises 
are  the  writings  of  scholars,  both  Greek  and  Roman, 
who  were  animated  by  a  general  literary  or  biograph- 
ical interest.  This  manifested  itself  at  an  early 
period.  The  best  known  work  of  this  sort  is  the 
Lives    of    the    philosophers,    by    Diogenes    Laertius, 
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which  is  a  mixture  of  fact  and  fiction.  Extended  com- 
mentaries upon  earlier  writers,  accompanied  with  ex- 
tracts, were  also  made  by  Theophrastus  and  Sim- 
plicius,  disciples  of  Aristotle,  and  at  a  later  period  by 
Sextus  Empiricus,  the  -sceptic.  Cicero  used  his  ma- 
terials in  freer  fashion,  putting  the  views  of  Stoics, 
Epicureans,  Peripatetics  and  Academics  into  the  form 
of  dialogue,  in  order  to  present  them  to  his  country- 
men in  more  attractive  form.  The  collectors  of  opin- 
ions were  called  Doxographers,  and  editions  of  the 
materials  gathered  from  these  writers  have  been  issued 
by  H.  Diels,  Doxographi  Graeci,  1879;  Fairbanks,  The 
£rst  philosophers  of  Greece,  1898,  (contains  transla- 
tions of  the  "opinions")  ;  Ritter  and  Preller,  Historia 
philosophiae  Graeco-Romame  (8th  ed.,  Wellmann, 
1898,)  is  a  very  useful  compilation  of  the  chief  frag- 
ments of  the  earlier  philosophers  and  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  statements  concerning  them  made  by  the 
early  doxographers.  Diels  has  just  published  (1903) 
a  book  of  sources  for  the  early  philosophers. 

This  personal  or  biographical  interest  continued  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  there  was  in  general  a  great 
respect  for  authority,  and  the  leading  line  of  work 
was  to  write  commentaries  upon  the  opinions  of  those 
who  had  gone  before.  The  modern  world  did  not  at 
first  take  great  interest  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
It  was  trying  to  free  itself  from  the  past,  and  work 
out  new  lines  of  thought,  and  many  doubtless  felt  in 
sympathy  with  Hobbes  when  he  wrote :  'Tf  I  had  read 
as  much  as  others,  I  should  know  as  little."  A  school 
of  English  scholars,  called  the  Cambridge  Platonists, 
were  particularly  interested  in  the  writings  of  Plato 
and  Neo-Platonists,  but  the  great  philosophers  of  the 
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seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  gave  little  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  philosophy.  Leibniz  was  the 
chief  exception  to  this  general  rule,  but  his  interest 
was  on  the  whole  rather  systematic  than  historical. 

Ill  (a).  Modern  interest  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
was  connected  in  its  origin  with  the  general  growth  in 
historical  interest  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  archaeologist  investigated  the  dawn  of  art,  the 
philologist  read  literature  anew  when  he  saw  in  it  the 
manifestation  of  the  life  history  of  a  people.  Insti- 
tutions took  on  a  new  interest  when  their  whole  sig- 
nificance and  value  were  challenged  by  Rousseau.  All 
human  history  was  viewed  by  Herder  as  a  progressive 
unfolding  of  successively  higher  capacities,  forming 
a  stage  in  the  general  evolution  of  the  world.  Religion 
was  neither  blindly  accepted  on  the  one  hand,  nor  dog- 
matically rejected  on  the  other,  but  was  put  likewise 
into  connection  with  the  unfolding  life  of  man.  And 
when  art,  civilization,  religion  and  institutions  had 
thus  been  viewed,  it  was  natural  that  the  same  method 
should  be  applied  to  the  history  of  thought.  Hegel 
was  the  first  to  apply  this  method  in  a  broad  way  to  the 
field  of  philosophy.  The  different  philosophic  systems 
of  antiquity  and  modern  times  were  viewed  by  him 
not  as  mere  curiosities,  nor  as  isolated  attempts  to 
solve  an  insoluble  problem,  but  rather  as  the  successive 
phases  in  the  development  of  intellisi^ence, — as  the 
scientific  and  explicit  formulation  of  the  ideas  of  men 
which  had  found  visible  or  objective  embodiment  in 
art,  religion  and  institutions.  Hegel  went  further  than 
this,  however,  and  asserted  that  the  progress  of  un- 
folding ideas  in  human  history  is  likewise  the  pro- 
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cess  of  the  developing  of  the  World-Spirit,  as  it  has 
gradually  been  attaining  complete  self-consciousness. 
He  held  further  that  in  this  development  the  successive 
systems  of  philosophy  corresponded  to  the  various  cate- 
gories of  a  system  of  logic,  and  that  the  consummation, 
both  of  philosophy  and  of  the  development  of  the 
World-Spirit,  was  reached  in  his  own,  the  Absolute 
Philosophy.  All  preceding  systems,  as  well  as  all  pre- 
ceding civilizations,  served  their  purpose  in  leading 
up  to  his  system. 

The  later  student  of  philosophy  is  obliged  to  class 
Hegel's  system  with  others,  as  serving  its  purpose 
rather  than  as  an  Absolute  Philosophy.  Nevertheless 
it  is  to  be  recognized  that  the  great  historical  move- 
ment in  philosophy  during  the  past  century  owed  its 
inspiration  largely  to  Hegel's  work.  The  two  most 
comprehensive  histories  of  philosophy  have  been  writ- 
ten by  men  who  either  are,  or  at  some  time  were, 
Hegel's  disciples.  These  authors  are  E.  Zeller,  whose 
Geschichtc  der  Philosophie  der  Griechen^  (ist  ed. 
1 844- 1 852,  now  in  3rd,  4th  and  in  part  in  5th  ed.)  has 
been  translated  by  various  authors,  with  the  exception 
of  the  part  dealing  with  the  Neo-Platonists ;  and  Kuno 
Fischer,  Geschichte  der  neiieren  Philosophie,  (ist  ed. 
1854,  recent  "Jubilee"  ed.  in  9  volumes,  1898  ff.). 
Both  of  these  writers  have  included  other  points  of 
view  which  will  be  named  below.  Fischer  especially 
has  sought  to  do  justice  to  the  personality  of  the 
authors  and  to  all  the  factors  which  civilization  has 
contributed,  but  they  bring  a  philosophic  spirit  to  bear 
upon  the  problem. 

Ill  (b).  The  modern  psychological  point  of  view 
for    studying    the    history    of    philosophy.      Modern 
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psychology  has  as  yet  comparatively  little  to  exhibit 
of  more  than  a  descriptive  sort.  Genetic  psychology  is 
in  its  infancy,  but  psychology  has  at  least  given  us  the 
idea  of  getting  the  other  man's  point  of  view.  It  is 
presumable  that  any  man  who  has  written  on  philoso- 
phical subjects  has  had  some  sort  of  reason  for  what 
he  has  written,  and  if  we  could  put  ourselves  in  his 
place,  it  is  presumed  that  we  might  see  why  he  wrote 
as  he  did.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  present 
aim  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  is  to  put 
ourselves  at  the  writer's  point  of  view.  This  will  have 
several  consequences. 

First  among  these,  we  may  mention  the  effort  to 
eliminate  every  tendency  to  read  into  an  author  the 
thought  of  later  times.  It  is  of  course  frequently  in- 
teresting to  find  in  Plato  or  Aristotle  solutions  for  the 
problems  of  today,  but  this  is  not  historical  criticism. 
The  tendency  in  the  study  of  early  philosophers  was 
for  a  long  time  to  attribute  to  them  more  subtle  meta- 
physical ideas  than  their  own  writings  really  author- 
ized. Two  recent  works  which  are  noticeably  free  from 
this  error,  and  which  help  us  therefore  toward  a  more 
accurate  view  of  the  ideas  of  these  earlier  writers,  are 
J.  Burnet,  Early  Greek  philosophy,  (London,  1892.) 
3,nd  Tannery,  Pour  I'histoire  de  la  science  hellene, 
(Paris,  1887). 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  effort  to  get  at 
the  exact  circle  of  ideas  in  which  the  author  moved, 
and  thus  to  find  the  exact  meaning  which  his  technical 
term.s  bore  for  him.  An  excellent  example  of  recent 
work  of  this  sort  is  E.  Rohde's  Psyche,  (2nd  ed.  1898). 
In  this  the  author  has  traced  the  primitive  and  mystic 
conception  of  the  soul  into  the  philosophic  systems  of 
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Plato  and  the  Stoics,  and  thereby  has  contributed  much 
toward  enabhng  us  to  rehabilitate  for  ourselves  the 
imagery  with  which  these  authors  work.  A  similar 
effort  in  the  modern  field  is  illustrated  by  the  work  of 
Freudenthal,  in  tracing  the  influence  of  Scholastic  con- 
cepts in  the  thought  of  Spinoza,  and  of  various  authors 
in  tracing  technical  logical  concepts  in  the  system  of 
Kant.  Many  a  feature  in  the  systems  of  these  philoso- 
phers, over  which  many  efforts  had  been  spent  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  make  completely  rational  what  was 
after  all  not  rational  at  all,  but  was  only  a  survival, 
has  thus  been  explained. 

Another  more  individual  application  of  the 
psychological  method  lies  in  the  attempt  to  discover 
the  individual  habits  or  methods  of  work  of  a  given 
philosopher.  These  often  throw  light  on  obscurities 
of  style  or  meaning,  and  thus  give  a  very  simple  ex- 
planation for  difficulties  over  w^hich  expositors  have 
wasted  much  learning.  A  notable  illustration  of  this 
method  is  afforded  by  several  recent  publications  upon 
the  work  of  Kant.  B.  Erdmann,  Reflexionen  Kants; 
Reicke,  Lose  Blaetfer  aus  Kant's  Nachlass;  Adickes, 
Kanfs  Systematik ;  and  E.  Arnoldt,  Exairse  ins 
Gebiet  der  Kantforschung,  are  notable  contributions 
in  this  field.  It  has  been  shown  by  these  various 
writers  that  many  of  the  repetitions  and  apparent 
contradictions  in  the  various  parts  of  Kant's  writings 
are  due  to  his  reluctance  to  throw  away  anything 
which  he  had  once  written.  Hence  he  incorporated 
into  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  materials  written  at 
considerable  intervals  of  time.  Moreover,  the  frag- 
ments published  in  the  above  writings  enable  us  to 
see  how  his  thought  gradually  took  on  the  form  in 
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which  it  finally  found  publication,  and  thus  many  an 
apparently  arbitrary  classification  or  statement  be- 
comes explicable  as  we  discover  the  steps  by  which  it 
was  reached. 

But  the  still  broader  application  of  the  psycholog- 
ical method  lies  in  the  effort,  which  as  yet  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, to  write  not  a  history  of  philosophy  in  an  ab- 
stract form,  but  a  history  of  thought  which  shall  take 
up  the  movements  of  the  time  as  a  whole.  Our  pres- 
ent interest  in  philosophical  study  is  directed  very 
largely  along  lines  not  prescribed  by  any  logical  neces- 
sity, but  rather  suggested  by  the  work  of  Darwin  and 
others  in  the  field  of  biology.  The  future  historian  of 
philosophy  who  should  attempt  to  give  an  intelligent 
account  of  present  philosophic  thought  would  fail  com- 
pletely to  grasp  its  significance  unless  he  took  account 
of  the  determining  influence  of  the  conception  of  evo- 
lution. So  the  history  of  Greek  and  mediaeval  and 
modern  philosophy,  we  may  confidently  expect,  will 
some  day  be  rewritten,  from  a  point  of  view  that  shall 
first  portray  the  actual  interests  and  life  of  the  time 
in  far  more  adequate  measure  than  has  yet  been  at- 
tained. To  do  this  successfully  will,  of  course,  require 
much  more  sympathetic  portrayals  of  the  real  move- 
ments in  the  life  of  people  than  historians  have  yet 
achieved,  as  well  as  a  more  thorough  psychological 
analysis  of  these  movements ;  but  there  are  many  in- 
dications that  both  of  these  demands  will  be  met  in 
an  increasingly  satisfactory  degree. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  note  the  present  tendency 
toward  providing  adequate  materials  for  historical 
students  by  publishing  better  editions  of  the  classic 
authors  in  the  original  text  and  also  in  translation. 
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The  works  of  Diels,  already  mentioned ;  Jowett's  trans- 
lation of  Plato;  translations  of  parts  of  Aristotle's 
works  by  Welldon  (Ethics  and  Politics),  Butcher 
(Poetics),  Peters  (Ethics),  Wallace  (Psychology), 
Hammond  (Psychology),  are  among  the  most  use- 
ful instances  in  ancient  philosophy.  Migne's  Patro- 
logie  and  the  Texte  und  Untersuchiingen,  published  by 
Baumker,  the  edition  of  Thomas  Aquinas  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  of  Duns  Scotus  by  the  Franciscan  order,  of 
Roger  Bacon  by  the  Oxford  Press,  are  illustrations  in 
the  mediaeval  field.  In  modern  philosophy  we  have  the 
excellent  editions  of  Berkeley  by  Fraser  (1871),  of 
Hume  by  Green  and  Gross  (1889-1890),  of  Leibniz 
by  the  Prussian  Academy,  of  Kant,  now  in  process 
of  publication  by  the  same  academy;  of  Descartes  by 
Adam  and  Tannery  (1897),  of  Spinoza  by  Van  Vloten 
and  Land  (1882-1890),  of  Geulinex  by  Land  (1891- 
1^3  )>  of  various  rare  British  moralists  by  Selby- 
Bigge  (1888).  We  very  much  need  adequate  editions 
of  Locke,  Shaftesbury  and  of  several  of  the  mediaeval 
writers,  not  included  in  Migne,  whose  works  are  ex- 
tremely rare. 

I  add  a  brief  list  of  the  more  important  histories 
of  philosophy  which  every  library  would  wish  to  use 
as  the  beginning  of  a  collection: 

I.     General  histories. 

Windelband,  W.     Geschichte  der  Philosophic.     2. 

Aufl.  Tubingen  1898- 1900. 
Translation :      History    of    philosophy.    2d    ed. 

New  York  1901. 
Rogers,   A.    K.      Student's   history   of   philosophy. 

New  York  1901. 
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Weber,  A.    Histoire  de  la  philosophic.  6e  ed.   Paris 

1897. 

Translation:      History    of    philosophy.      Trans- 
lated from  the  5th  French  ed.    New  York  1896. 
Erdmann,  J.  E.    Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Phil- 
osophie.     4.  Aufl.     Berlin    1895- 1896.     2  vol. 
Translation :      Outlines    of    the   history   of   phil- 
osophy.    London  1889.     3  vol. 
Ueberweg,  F.    Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Phil- 
osophic.    8.  Aufl.     Berlin  1894-1897.     2  vol. 
9.  Aufl.   Berlin  1901-I-.  In  course  of  publication. 
Translation  :    History  of  philosophy.    New  York. 
1871-1873.     2  vol. 

Note :  Still  useful  for  bibliography,  although 
the  German  edition  should  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  for  recent  works. 

2.    Ancient  philosophy. 

Zeller,  E.  Die  Philosophic  der  Gricchen  in  ihrer 
geschichtlichen  Entwickelung.  i.  Allgemeine 
Einleitung.  Vorsokratische  Philosophic.  5. 
Aufl.  Leipzig  1892.  2:1.  Sokrates  und  die 
Sokratiker.  Plato  und  die  alte  Akademic.  4. 
Aufl.  Leipzig  1889.  2  :2.  Aristotcles  und  die 
Peripatetiker.  3.  Aufl.  Leipzig  1879.  3.  Nach- 
aristotelische  Philosophic.  3.  Aufl.  Leipzig 
1880-1881.  2  vol. 
Translations'.  Greek  philosophy  to  time  of  Soc- 
rates. London  1881.  Socrates  and  the  So- 
cratic  schools.  London  1877.  Plato  and  the 
older  Academy.  London  1876.  Aristotle  and 
the  earlier  Peripatetics.  London  1897.  2 'vol. 
Stoics,  Epicureans  and  Sceptics.   New  ed.  Lon- 
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don  1892.    History  of  eclecticism  in  Greek  phil- 
osophy.   London  1883. 

Zeller,   E.     Grundriss   der  Geschichte   der  griechi- 
schen  Philosophic.     5.     Aufl.     Leipzig  1898. 
Translation:     Outlines  of  the  history    of    Greek 
Philosophy.  London  1886. 

Windelband,  W.     Geschichte  der  alten  Philosophic. 
2.  Aufl.    Miinchen  1894. 
Translation :       History    of    ancient     philosophy. 
New  York  1899. 

Gomperz,  H.    Griechische  Denker.    2.    Aufl.    Wien 
1902-1903.    2  vol. 
Translation :     Greek  thinkers.    Vol.    i.     London 
1901. 

Benn,  A.  W.  Philosophy  of  Greece  considered  in 
relation  to  the  character  and  history  of  its  peo- 
ple.    London   1898. 

,    Greek  philosophers.    London  1883.    2  vol. 

Modern  philosophy. 

Falckenberg,  R.  Geschichte  der  neueren  Philosophic. 

4.  Aufl.     Leipzig  1902. 
Translation :      History    of    modern    philosophy. 

Transl.  from  2nd  ed.    New  York  1893. 
Hoffding,  H.     Geschichte  der  neueren  Philosophic. 

Aus  dem  Danischen  ubers.     Leipzig  1895- 1896. 

2  vol. 
Translation :      History    of    modern    philosophy. 

Transl.    from    the    German    edition.      London 

1900.     2  vol. 
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CONCERNING    THE    BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF   MATHE- 
MATICS,  BY  J.  W.  A.  YOUNG. 

I.     The  character  of  the  bibliographic  problem 

IN   MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematics  is  without  doubt  the  most  impersonal 
of  all  the  branches  of  human  thought.  ''Views"  are 
not  tolerated  within  its  domain;  "schools  of  thought" 
in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term  are  unknown. 
Conjectures,  beliefs,  moral  certitudes,  even,  are  not 
given  a  place  among  the  truths  of  mathematics, 
though  they  are  usually  more  or  less  distinct  stages 
in  the  discovery  of  such  truths. 

Only  those  things  are  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
mathematical  truths  which  are  accepted  by  the  gen- 
eral mind — by  every  individual  mind  to  which  they 
are  properly  presented.  As  long  as  such  minds  do 
not  agree  in  accepting  a  statement,  as  long  as  there 
is  room  for  discussion  among  those  competent  to 
discuss,  so  long  the  statement  is  not  yet  an  estab- 
lished mathematical  truth. 

Mathematics  has  been  characterized  as  the  only 
science  which  is  not  concerned  about  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  its  data.      The    form    of    reasoning  is: 

If  these  premises  are  true,  and  if  no  other  premises 
are  taken  into  account,  then  such  a  conclusion  follozvs. 

The  second  if  is  very  important  and  is  a  part  of 
every  mathematical  inference. 
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A  consequence  of  the  severe  standard  thus  set 
is  that  mathematics  revises  its  results  Httle.  The 
statements  of  Euclid  are  as  valid  today  as  two  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

The  mathematician  does  not  overturn  the  results 
of  his  predecessors,  he  extends  them.  He  may  find 
that  the  earlier  work  did  not  cover  all  the  possibili- 
ties that  have  been  seen  later,  but  he  does  not,  on 
that  account,  impugn  the  validity  of  what  was  done, 
so  far  as  it  went. 

A  good  example  is  found  in  Euclid's  postulate  of 
parallels,  viz. : 

Given  a  point  amd  a  straight  line,  there  is  one  {and 
only  one)  straight  line  passing  through  the  point  and 
parallel  to  the  given  straight  line.'*' 

For  many  centuries  this  postulate  was  accepted  as 
a  logical  necessity  in  geometry,  but  during  the  19th 
century,  it  was  clearly  seen  "^^  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  other  assumptions  should  not  be  made  (either 
that  710  parallel  can  be  drawn  through  the  given 
point,  or  that  more  than  one  can  be  drawn)  and  a 
consistent  geometry  developed.  Thus  arose  the  non- 
Euclidean  geometries.  But  the  validity  of  the  Euclid- 
ean geometry  was  not  at  all  called  into  question. 
The  charge  made  was  that  what  was  once  the  geom- 
etry became  a  geometry  among  several. 

I  have  cited  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  general 
statement :  The  growth  of  mathematics  has  been  an 
evolution  without  a  revolution.  Mathematics  has  as 
yet  had  no  Copernicus,  and  expects  none. 

*B3r  parallel  straight  lines  we  understand  here,  straight  unterminated 
lines  lying  in  the  same  plane,  which  do  not  intersect. 

**Perhaps  first  of  all  by  Gauss  about  1792.  Cf.  Simon,  Jahresber.  d. 
Deutschen  Math.  Ver.  1890,  p.  39. 
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All  this  has  had  a  profound  influence  on  mathemat- 
ical literature.  What  is  written  is  either  a  first  presen- 
tation of  a  new  result,  or  a  re-presentation  of  it  for 
one  of  several  purposes  that  need  not  be  enumerated 
here.  The  great  geniuses  of  mathematics  have  not 
headed  opposed  and  contending  schools,  but  in  har- 
monious, supplementary  activity  have  added  new 
truths  to  the  mathematical  treasury.  In  mathematics, 
therefore,  questions  of  bibliography  center  not  about 
men  but  about  topics.  We  need  not  expect  to  find 
thousands  of  works  of  comment  and  controversy  writ- 
ten in  a  few  years  about  the  theories  of  any  mathema- 
tician however  great. 

II.  What  are  the  mathematician's  bibliographic 

NEEDS  ? 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  just  been  said  that  the 
mathematical  investigator  needs  primarily  topical  bib- 
liographies. To  inform  oneself  thoroughly  as  to  what 
has  already  been  done  is  an  almost  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  any  serious  research.  This  is  needed  both 
to  enable  the  investigator  to  avail  himself  of  what  has 
already  been  accomplished,  and  also  to  prevent  dupli- 
cation. In  other  branches  the  independent  re-doing 
of  nominally  the  same  piece  of  work  is  likely  to  be 
accomplished  in  such  different  form  and  spirit  that  the 
value  of  the  one  work  is  diminished  little  by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  other.  In  mathematics  real  duplication 
is  quite  ^possible,  and  in  fact  has  frequently  occurred. 

III.  How  the  need  is  met. 

I.  The  first  refuge  is  always  the  Fortschritte  der 
Mathematik,  issued  annually,  giving  brief  descriptions 
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of  all  available  mathematical  publications  of  the  year 
in  question.  (I  shall  refer  to  this  journal  hereafter 
simply  as  the  Fortschritte.)  This  journal  covers  the 
period  back  to  1870,  and  references  to  all  the  earlier 
publications  of  importance  are  to  be  expected  in  vari- 
ous connections  in  the  publications  of  that  period. 
These  references  often  amount  to  a  very  fair  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  topic  to  date. 

I  shall  mention  other  publications  (made  and  pro- 
jected) covering  the  literature  since  1800,  which  is  by 
far  the  larger  and  more  important  part  of  the  whole. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  Fortschritte  is  that  it 
is  about  three  years  behind  time.  (The  volume  for 
1900,  for  example,  has  just  been  completed.) 

Several  other  publications  bring  us  nearer  to  date. 

2.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  International 
catalogue  of  scientific  literature,  published  for  the 
International  Council  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
The  first  annual  issue  (for  1901)  was  published  No- 
vember, 1902.  It  gives  titles  only,  classified  on  a 
decimal  system,  four  digits  in  each  number.  The  is- 
sue contains  two  catalogues,  subject  and  author,  each 
given  in  four  languages — English,  French,  German, 
Italian. 

3.  The  International  Congress  for  Bibliography  of 
Mathematical  Science,  held  in  Paris,  1889,  appointed 
a  commission  to  secure  a  list  of  titles  of  works  from 
1800  to  1889,  with  decennial  supplement  thereafter. 
The  work  done  has  taken  the  form  of  card  titles,  pub- 
lished in  series  of  about  1,000  each;  and  the  publica- 
tion is  still  in  progress. 

4.  The  list  that  is  brought  down  nearest  to  date  is 
that  contained  in  the  Revue  semestrielle  des  publica' 
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tions  mathematiques,  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Mathematical  Society  of  Amsterdam.  It  is  now  in 
its  twelfth  volume;  the  part  for  April  to  October, 
1902,  appeared  in  February,  1903.  The  journals  only 
are  covered,  and  a  few  words  of  abstract  are  some- 
times given. 

5.  The  Bollettino  di  hibliografia  e  storia  delle  scienze 
matematiche  (in  its  6tli  volume)  is  given  mainly  to  re- 
views of  new  books. 

These  are  the  chief  periodicals  given  to  bibliograph- 
ic work  exclusively.  Among  them  the  Fortschritte, 
the  oldest,  still  remains  the  most  valuable  bibliographic 
aid  as  far  as  it  goes,  on  account  of  its  abstracts  which 
range  from  a  few  lines  to  several  pages,  according  to 
circumstances. 

A  comparison  of  numbers  of  titles  may  be  of  some 
interest.  The  International  catalogue  for  1901  con- 
tains 1,506  titles  in  pure  mathematics  (2,096  in  astron- 
omy). The  initial  volume  is  necessarily  somewhat 
incomplete,  as  quite  a  complex  organization  of  national 
bureaus,  readers,  etc.,  has  to  be  got  into  running  order. 

The  Fortschritte  for  1900  contains  (estimate)  about 
2,600  titles,  including  applied  mathematics,  geodesy 
and  astronomy. 

6.  A  most  serviceable  aid  to  the  working  mathe- 
matician, especially  on  the  bibliographic  side,  is  Uln- 
termediaire  des  mathematiciens  (monthly;  founded 
1894). 

This  journal  is  intended  as  a  medium  for  inter- 
change of  information  between  mathematicians.  The 
form  is  that  of  questions  and  answers.  The  questions 
represent  genuine  needs  of  the  writer  arising  in  his 
researches;  often  they    are    directly    bibliographical, 
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while  others  relate  to  solution  of  specific  problems. 
The  answers  are  bibliographic  when  possible ;  that  is, 
references  which  will  put  the  questioner  on  the  track 
of  what  he  wants ;  though  if  a  reader  can  give  the  de- 
sired solution  himself,  but  knows  of  no  previous  pub- 
lication of  it,  the  solution  itself  will  be  published  as 
reply,  if  brief;  if  extended,  it  is  published  elsewhere, 
and  reference  made  in  Intermediaire.  The  Interme- 
diaire  is  now  completing  its  first  decade ;  it  has  met  a 
cordial  reception  among  mathematicians  and  has  done 
good  service  in  making  generally  available  many  pieces 
of  information  which  would  otherwise  have  remained 
unutilized. 

7.  Another  phase  of  general  mathematical  bibliog- 
raphy is  that  of  classified  collections  of  results,  with 
references  to  sources  for  proofs.  Many  such  have 
been  made  of  varying  character  and  thoroughness  deal- 
ing with  only  a  small  field ;  others  attempting  to  cover 
the  entire  range  of  mathematics.  I  cannot  now  enter 
upon  an  enumeration  of  them,  to  prepare  an  ex- 
haustive list  would  be  a  bibliographic  task  in  itself. 
But  I  mention  simply  two : 

Carr,  Synopsis  of  pure  mathematics,  (London, 
1886,  pp.  XXXVII,  935)  and  Hagen,  Synopsis  der 
hoeheren  Mathematik. 

The  latter  work  by  J.  G.  Hagen,  Director  of  the 
Observatory,  Georgetown  College,  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  a  stupendous  undertaking,  planned  to  be  completed 
in  four  quarto  volumes,  of  which  two  have  appeared, 
and  forms  a  most  valuable  work  of  reference. 

8.  But  no  one  man  can  prepare  the  best  possible 
compendium  of  all  mathematics,  or  even  of  any  large 
branch  of  it.     Realizing  this  there  is  being  prepared, 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  academies  of  science  in 
Munich  and  Vienna,  and  the  scientific  society  of 
Gottingen  jointly,  an  Encyclopedia  of  mathematics, 
which  is  to  be  a  compendium  of  the  status  of  mathe- 
matical science  today,  with  bibhographic  references 
since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
work  is  planned  in  seven  volumes,  each  in  many  parts, 
and  over  60  prominent  mathematicians  are  connected 
with  the  first  three  volumes,  dealing  with  so  called 
pure  mathematics  (78  topics,  each  entrusted  to  a 
specialist).  The  work  is  now  in  process  of  appear- 
ing (first  installment  issued  in  1898)  and  constitutes 
the  best  general  survey  of  the  field  of  mathematics 
which  exists  at  present. 

9.  Parallel  with  the  encyclopedia  which  is  purely 
bibliographic  (systematic  statement  of  results  with 
references),  its  publishers  (Teubner,  Leipzig)  are  also 
issuing  a  series  of  mathematical  text-books,  which 
will  include  proofs  as  well  as  results,  and  which  are  in- 
tended to  give  a  fuller  survey  of  the  present  state  of 
the  various  topics  taken  up  than  can  be  given  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  encyclopedia.  The  authors 
are  mathematicians  of  high  rank ;  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances the  writer  of  sections  in  the  encyclopedia  fur- 
nishes a  corresponding  treatise  as  text-book,  and  the 
series  of  text-books  will  thus  constitute  a  most  valu- 
able supplement  to  the  encyclopedia. 

10.  The  Jahreshericht  der  dents chen  Mafhe- 
matiker-Vereinigung,  founded  1891,  publishes  excel- 
lent, sometimes  elaborate,  reports  on  the  development 
and  on  the  present  status  of  special  topics,  which  re- 
ports often  constitute  most  valuable  bibliographies. 
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11.  There  has  just  been  published  (1903)  a  Ger- 
man work,  Mathematischer  Bucherschatz,  by  Wolffing 
(Teubner),  which  aims  to  give  a  complete  list  of  all 
non-periodical  advanced  mathematical  works  of  the 
entire  world  published  during  the  nineteenth  century-, 
the  titles  arrayed  under  313  heads,  alphabetically  by 
authors  under  each  head. 

12.  The  Bihliotheca  Mathetnatica  (Stockholm), 
though  devoted  primarily  to  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics, occasionally  contains  good  bibliographies  of 
special  topics. 

IV.    Classification  of  mathematics. 

Prerequisite  to  any  general  bibliographic  work  like 
any  of  those  mentioned  is  some  classification  of  mathe- 
matical topics.  The  encyclopedia  entitles  its  seven 
volumes  as  follows,  thus  forming  a  first  general  classi- 
fication : 

I.  Arithmetic  and  algebra.  1. 

II.  Analysis.  1-  Pure  mathematics. 

III.  Geometry.  J 

IV.  Mechanics.  \ 

V.  Theoretical  physics.  | 

VI.  Geodesy  and   mathemat-  J-  Applied  mathematics. 

ical  parts  of  geophysics 
and  astronomy.  j 

VII.  Philosophical,      historical 

and   pedagogical    ques- 
tions. 

Each  volume  is  subdivided  into  twenty  or  more 
topics,  which  are  assigned  to  various  writers,  each 
one  of  whom  organizes  the  matter  within  his  own 
topic  as  may  seem  best  to  him. 
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A  somewhat  similar  classification  is  contained  in 
the  Fortschritte,  while  those  of  the  Repertoire  and  of 
the  International  catalogue  are  each  much  more  elab- 
orate. The  former  has  five  indices  (example  L'3bal), 
while  the  latter  is  on  a  decimal  system  with  four  digits 
(example  3470). 

The  simplicity  of  the  latter  system  produces  a 
favorable  first  impression,  but  it  has  been  made  pub- 
lic only  so  recently  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  speak 
concerning  its  merits  in  comparison  with  the  earlier 
schemes  of  classification,  or  to  prognosticate  how  well 
it  will  be  found  adapted  to  the  actual  work  of  classi- 
fication and  reference. 

V.  Needs  of  mathematical  bibliography. 

The  bibliographical  helps  which  are  periodical  (ap- 
pearing- annually  or  more  frequently)  cover  the  whole 
field  in  each  issue.  Topical  bibliographies  are  de- 
sirable, with  sub-classifications  and  references  to  minor 
portions  of  works  on  other  topics  which  deal  with  the 
topic  in  hand. 

The  Fortschritte  makes  little  attempt  at  sub-classi- 
fication. The  International  catalogue  has  a  more  elab- 
orate classification  and  some  cross  references,  but  in 
a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  all  mathematics  sub- 
classification  cannot  with  advantage  be  carried  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  bibliography  of  a  special  topic. 

Bibliographies  of  the  latter  type  may  achieve  two 
important  ends,  viz. : 

I.     All  the  material  in  a  single  classification  inde- 
pendently of  the  year  of  publication. 

2.  Greater  sub-classification  than  is  possible  in;  a 
more  general  bibliography. 
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Topical  bibliographies,  whether  of  large  subjects 
or  of  narrow  highly  special  fields,  are  now  perhaps  the 
most  important  bibliographic  desiderata  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Much  work  of  this  sort  has  already  been  done. 
The  furnishing  of  a  fairly  complete  list  of  such  special 
bibliographies  would  be  a  bibliographic  undertaking 
of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance.  A  few  by 
American  writers  may  be  mentioned : 

Halsted:  Bibliography  of  non-Euclidean  geom- 
etry. Amer.  journal  of  math.,  vol.  i, 
1879. 

Miller:  Report  on  the  recent  progress  in  the  theory 
of  groups  of  finite  orders;  Bull.  Am. 
Math.  Soc.,  1899 ;  of  infinite  order,  ibid., 
1900. 

Dickson :  Report  on  recent  progress  in  the  theory 
of  linear  groups;  Bull.  Am.  Math.  Soc., 
1899;  The  knozvn  systems  of  simple 
groups  and  their  isomorphisms  (Report 
of  Paris  Congress,  1900). 

Easton:  Bibliography  of  substitution  groups  (pub- 
lished separately,  Phila.),  1902. 

MacFarlane :  Bibliography  of  quaternions,  in  prep- 
aration. 

At  the  international  congress  of  mathematicians 
at  Paris  in  1900,  Mr.  Ed.  Maillet  recommended  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  bibliographic  notices 
for  the  assistance  of  those  who  wish  to  take  up  the 
study  of  specific  problems, — the  notice  to  indicate  the 
character  of  the  problem,  to  give  a  list  of  works  which 
would  give  a  view  of  all  that  has  so  far  been  done  on 


the  problems,  and  perhaps  to  make  some  suggestions 
as  to  line  of  attack.  The  columns  of  the  Intermediaire 
were  at  once  thrown  open  for  the  publication  of  such 
notices. 

On  the  same  general  line,  Hilbert  read  at  the  con- 
gress a  very  important  paper  on  the  future  problems 
of  mathematics.  This  paper  may  be  found  in  French 
in  the  Congress  Report,  in  German  in  the  Gottingen 
Nachrichten  for  1900,  and  in  English  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  1902. 

What  precedes  relates  to  the  newer  topics  and 
fields,  those  which  are  the  scene  of  present  mathe- 
matical activity,  and  where  a  good  bibliography  may 
contribute  directly  to  many  a  discovery. 

Bibliographies  in  the  field  of  the  older  and  settled 
questions  are,  however,  also  desirable,  both  because 
these  questions  stand  in  more  or  less  close  relation  to 
unsettled  questions,  and  also  because  a  careful  study 
of  the  genesis  of  any  notion,  its  treatment  and  develop- 
ment to  a  completed  form,  is  always  instructive  and 
stimulating. 

Conclusion. 

We  have  seen  the  unique  character  of  the  biblio- 
graphic problem  in  mathematics,  and  the  consequent 
special  need  of  bibliographic  aids.  We  have  seen  also 
the  principal  resources  at  command  of  the  mathema- 
tician to-day  and  some  of  the  wants  which  call  for  at- 
tention. 

The  prospect  for  the  future  is  good.  You  will  have 
noticed  that  nearly  all  of  the  facilities  mentioned  have 
been  provided  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  that 
there  has  been  constant  growth.     The  trend  seems  to 
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promise  that  more  and  more  mathematicians  will  de- 
vote some  or  all  of  their  energies  to  the  arduous,  some- 
times thankless,  but  nevertheless  indispensable  labors 
of  which  your  society  is,  in  our  midst,  the  able  and  en- 
couraging- exponent. 
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THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES, 
BY  WILLIAM  BEER. 

There  is  some  danger  that  the  name  and  works  of 
the  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences  may  be  for- 
gotten. It  is  therefore  desirable  to  put  on  record  the 
printed  matter  which  proves  not  only  its  existence,  but 
also  its  past  activity. 

The  pamphlet  containing  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws was  printed  in  New  Orleans  in  1854.  There  are 
mentioned  twenty-seven  founders.  The  list  includes 
the  names  of  many  residents  distinguished  in  science 
and  religion.  The  list  of  correspondents  covers  the 
United  States. 

March  ist,  1854,  was  issued  vol.  i,  part  i,  of  the 
Proceedings,  which  contains  a  valuable  paper  on  In- 
dians by  E.  Everett,  and  reports  of  discussions  at  the 
meetings  of  the  society.  A  notice  informs  members 
that  the  subsequent  proceedings  will  be  sent  when  pub- 
lished.    None,  however,  are  known  to  be  in  existence. 

In  February,  1856,  a  special  committee  reported  lo 
the  legislature  of  Louisiana  on  the  importance  ol  a 
geological  and  scientific  survey  of  the  state,  which 
committee  was  reappointed  in  December,  1857,  and 
issued  a  new  report  in  February,  1858. 

The  constitution  was  reprinted  in  1859. 

The  next  publications  were  issued  by  their  authors, 
and  cover  the  period  1869- 1874.  They  treat  of  ab- 
stract subjects. 
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In  1886  appeared  a  first  part  of  a  new  volume  of 
transactions,  the  Academy  having  taken  on  new  life 
in  January  of  that  year.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
articles  are  without  exception  of  a  general  character. 
In  the  same  year  the  constitution  was  reprinted. 

In  1888  appeared  a  second  part,  which  contains 
two  local  articles,  one  by  B.  M.  Harrod  on  the  topog- 
raphy of  New  Orleans,  and  another  on  levee  construc- 
tion by  H.  B.  Richardson. 

Although  the  society  has  not  printed  any  papers  of 
very  great  value,  it  has  through  its  exchanges  brought 
into  the  city  a  large  number  of  extremely  valuable 
papers  of  historical  and  natural  history  societies  of 
other  states  and  countries.  Especially  worthy  of  no- 
tice is  the  collection  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society  of  Canada. 

The  library  of  the  society  is  deposited  with  Tulane 
University. 
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SOME  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES  ON  ITALIAN 
COMMUNAL  HISTORY,  BY  ARTHUR  MAYER 
WOLFSON.* 

"A  good  bibliography  of  Italian  history,  on  the 
model  of  Dahlmann-Waitz,"  says  Langlois  in  his 
Manuel  de  bibliographie  historique,  "is  to-day  one 
of  the  principal  desiderata  of  historical  bibliography." 
There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  bibliographical 
works  which  cover  the  whole  or  a  part  of  Italian  his- 
tory, but  not  one  of  them  is  complete  enough  or  care- 
fully enough  prepared  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  seri- 
ous student.  To  the  average  Italian  bibliographer  it 
seems  to  be  enough  if  he  catalogues  his  titles,  giving 
the  name  of  the  author  and  the  date  and  place  of  pub- 
lication— often  even  these  are  by  no  means  accurately 
set  down — without  giving  the  reader  any  more  infor- 
mation than  can  be  gathered  from  the  mere  names  of 
the  books.  Usually  the  cataloguing  is  done  under  the 
single  subdivision  of  the  separate  towns,  rarely  a  few 
general  headings  are  introduced,  but  beyond  this 
scarcely  any  bibliographer  attempts  to  go.  Works  in 
any  other  language  than  Italian  are  almost  always 
disregarded  unless  they  have  actually  been  translated 
into  Italian,  and  criticism  of  the  text  and  editions  is 
extremely  rare. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  has  seemed  worth  while 
to  set  down  some  few  hints  as  to  the  proper  subdi- 
vision of  a  bibliography  and  to  give  some  few  notes 

♦Read  before  the  American  Historical  Association,  Dec.  29,  1902. 
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upon  the  books  which  the  student  of  Italian  history- 
ought  to  know.  In  this  article,  however,  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  carry  the  subdivisions  beyond  a  single 
limited  field  of  Italian  history,  the  period  of  the  me- 
diaeval communes. 

Such  a  bibliography  should  contain  first  a  list  of 
the  already  existing  bibliographies,  not,  as  we  have 
already  said,  because  of  the  value  of  these  bibliograph- 
ies, but  because  they  are  often  the  only  guides  which 
the  student  can  procure.  These  bibliographies  might 
well  be  divided  for  convenience  under  the  following 
heads:  (a)  general  bibliographies  :  (b)  local  bibliog- 
raphies ;  (c)  bibliographies  of  the  sources  and  guides 
to  the  archives ;  (d)  bibliographical  periodicals.  Under 
the  first  heading,  probably  the  most  serviceable  work 
is  C.  Lozzi's  Bibliofeca  istorica  della  antica  e  nuova 
Italia,  two  vols.,  1886-87.  Lozzi's  two  volumes  are 
divided  into  four  parts,  the  first  two  of  which  are  de- 
voted to  the  statutes  of  the  towns  and  might  therefore 
better  be  included  under  our  third  heading;  the  third 
part  is  devoted  to  general  histories  of  Italy,  and  the 
fourth  to  the  histories  of  individual  towns.  The  work 
is  incomplete  in  contents,  giving  almost  no  foreign 
titles,  unsatisfactory  in  construction,  and  uncritical  in 
its  judgments  where  such  judgments  are  attempted; 
yet  one  is  forced  to  use  it  for  want  of  something  bet- 
ter. For  books  on  Italian  history  published  in  other 
languages  than  Italian  the  student  can  often  find  what 
he  wants  in  two  foreign  catalogues;  Joseph  Blanc's 
Bibliographic  italico-francaise  universelle,  1886;  and 
F.  A.  Brockhaus's  Bihlioteca  storica  italiana,  1870. 
The  first  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  contains  all  the 
books  published  in  French  about  Italy  from  1475  ^^ 
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1885 ;  the  second,  though  only  a  bookseller's  catalogue, 
is  often  useful,  though  necessarily  not  at  all  complete. 
Finally,  the  student  may  often  use  to  advantage  the 
catalogues  of  books  dealing  with  Italian  history  pub- 
lished by  Hoepli,  though  these,  like  the  catalogue  of 
Brockhaus,  are  necessarily  incomplete. 

Among  the  bibliographies  of  special  towns  and 
localities,  the  books  are  distinctly  better  in  construc- 
tion, fuller  in  their  lists  of  titles,  and  more  reliable  in 
their  judgments  than  the  bibliographies  which  were 
met  with  in  the  first  class.  Thus  there  is  Soranzo's 
Bihliograiia  Venezicma,  1885,  to  which  the  student 
may  turn  with  more  or  less  assurance  that  he  will 
find  what  he  wants.  The  arrangement  of  the  bibliog- 
raphy is  good,  though  the  titles  are  not  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  and  the  book  lacks  the  apparatus 
which  such  a  work  should  have  to  make  its  informa- 
tion thoroughly  accessible  to  the  student.  For  the 
history  of  Bologna,  we  have  Manzoni's  Saggio  di  una 
bihliograiia  storica  holognese,  1888,  better  in  con- 
struction though  less  complete  in  contents  than  Sor- 
anzo.  Better  than  either  of  these,  however,  is  Bi- 
gazzi's  Firenze  e  contorni;  manuale  hihliografico  e 
bibliobiogra/ico,  1893,  which  seems  to  contain  every- 
thing published  both  in  Italian  and  in  foreign  lan- 
guages on  the  history  of  Florence  and  the  vicinity. 
Finally  there  is  Manno's  Bihliograiia  di  Genova,  1898, 
a  work  almost  equal  in  merit  to  Bigazzi  and  very  use- 
ful to  the  student  of  Genoese  history. 

In  the  third  class  of  bibliographies,  the  most  com- 
plete work  is  Manzoni's  Bibliograiia  statuaria,  but 
even  this  is  far  from  exhaustive  and  often  leaves  the 
reader  without  the  information  which  he  would  most 
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like  to  have.  The  student  who  is  interested  to  know 
just  what  material  he  can  get  in  any  one  of  the  Ital- 
ian archives  can  do  no  better  than  to  begin  by  exam- 
ining the  current  numbers  of  the  Minerva,  where 
under  the  headings  of  the  separate  towns  he  will  find 
references  to  all  the  special  articles  which  have  been 
written  about  the  archives.  Such  articles  are  usually 
to  be  found  in  the  Italian  reviews,  though  occasionally 
such  information  is  published  in  book  form,  as  for 
example,  Canale's  Degli  archivi  di  Venezia,  di  Vien- 
na, di  Firenze,  di  Francia  e  di  Genova,  1857,  Bo- 
naini's  Gli  archivi  delle  proznncie  dell'  Emilia  e  le 
loro  condizioni,  1861,  and  Baschet's  Les  archives  de 
Venise,  1870.  Recently,  another  author,  Mazatinti,  has 
undertaken  to  publish  a  series  of  guides  to  the  various 
Italian  archives,  called  Gli  archivi  della  storia  d' Italia, 
two  vols.,  1897-99,  t^ut  these  are  as  yet  extremely  in- 
complete. 

For  information  about  the  most  important  chroni- 
clers of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  most  accessible  book  is 
Balzani's  Le  cronoche  italiane  nel  medio  evo,  the 
second  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1900.  This 
book  also  exists  in  an  English  translation  in  the  se- 
ries known  as  The  early  chroniclers  of  Europe,  1883. 
The  w^ork,  while  it  does  not  pretend  to  the  scholarly 
completeness  of  a  Wattenbach,  is  still  most  serviceable 
to  a  person  making  his  way  into  the  Italian  chronicles 
for  the  first  time. 

Of  bibliographical  periodicals  useful  to  the  student 
of  Italian  history,  there  are  two  of  pre-eminent  im- 
portance: the  Rivista  storica  italiana  and  the  Jahres- 
bericht  der  Deiitschen  Geschichtswissenschaft,  the  first 
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devoted  exclusively  to  the  current  publications  on  Ital- 
ian history,  the  second  to  historical  writing  in  general. 
Both  are  well  arranged  and  exceptionally  complete, 
and  one  may  go  to  them  with  confidence  that  he  will 
find  everything  in  current  literature  that  he  wants. 

The  second  division  of  our  bibliography  should  in- 
clude the  Italian  historical  reviews.  In  this  article  we 
shall  mention  only  such  reviews  as  are  still  in  exist- 
ence and  only  the  most  important  of  those.  Of  all 
the  reviews,  the  oldest,  and  on  the  whole  the  best 
even  to-day,  is  the  Archivio  storico  italiano,  which 
has  been  published  continuously  since  1842.  Like 
most  reviews  of  this  sort,  the  Archivio  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  publication  of  short  monographs  on  va- 
rious subjects  connected  with  Italian  history,  to  the 
publication  of  documents  and  chronicles  of  Italian  his- 
tory, to  notes  of  general  interest  to  students,  and 
finally,  to  reviews  of  the  principal  books  as  they  ap- 
pear. Beside  the  Archivio  storico  italiano,  there  are 
several  local  reviews,  like  the  Archivio  veneto  (called 
the  Nuovo  archivio  veneto  since  1891),  and  the 
Archivio  della  Societa  Romana  di  Storia  Patria,  which 
are  valuable  to  the  student  interested  primarily  in  these 
separate  localities.  Since  1898  a  new  review  has  been 
begun  by  the  Royal  Prussian  Historical  Institute  in 
Rome  which  is  called  Qnellen  und  Forschnngen  aus 
italienischen  Archiven  und  Bibliotheken.  As  the 
name  indicates,  the  review  is  devoted  mainly  to  the 
publication  of  sources  and  records  stored  in  the  va- 
rious Italian  archives  and  libraries ;  still  the  review 
does  contain  some  articles  of  a  general  nature. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  historical  reviews, 
we  pass  next  to  the  publications  of  the  Italian  histor- 
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ical  societies,  of  which  there  are  some  eight  or  ten 
in  all.  All  of  them  are  under  the  patronage  of  the 
royal  government,  and  are  known  as  royal  societies. 
The  oldest  is  the  royal  society  founded  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  king  of  Savoy  in  1833  for  the  ancient 
Provence  and  Lombardy,  known  as  the  Regia  Depu- 
tazione  sopra  gli  Studi  di  Storia  Patria  per  le 
Antiche  Provincie  e  la  Lombardia.  Since  then  seven 
other  societies  have  been  founded  in  the  following 
provinces:  One  in  Liguria  in  1857;  one  in  Emilia  in 
i860;  one  in  Tuscany  in  1862;  one  in  Sicily  in  1873; 
one  in  Venetia  in  1874;  one  in  Naples  in  1875,  and  one 
in  Rome  in  1876.  Thus  there  exists  today  at  least  one 
society  for  almost  every  province  in  the  kingdom.  In 
1883  the  Istituto  Storico  Italiano  was  founded  by  royal 
decree  to  regulate  and  unify  the  activities  of  the  vari- 
ous local  societies  and  to  publish  catalogues  and  reg- 
isters of  sources  and  such  monumenta  as  the  local 
societies  could  not  undertake.  Each  of  these  societies 
has  published  in  series  of  varying  length,  volumes  of 
transactions  and  memorials  and  numerous  volumes  of 
sources  besides. 

Of  all  these  collections,  by  far  the  most  important 
are  the  publications  of  the  royal  society  for  Provence 
and  Lombardy.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  so- 
ciety, it  has  published,  beside  some  thirty-seven  vol- 
umes of  Miscellanea^  and  a  complete  index  of  the 
works  of  Muratori,  twenty  volumes  of  Historiae  pat- 
riae monumenta,  including  chronicles,  charters,  dip- 
lomata,  and  especially  a  number  of  volumes  of  the 
mediaeval  statutes  of  the  various  towns  of  northern 
Italy. 

The  Ligurian  or  Genoese  society  has  thus  far  con- 
tented itself  with  publishing  merely  Atti  e  memorie, 
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thirty-three  volumes  in  all,  and  among  these  volumes 
of  transactions,  sources  are  very  rare.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  three  branches  of  the  royal  society  for  the 
province  of  Emilia  have  been  especially  active  both  in 
the  publication  of  transactions  and  of  sources  beside. 
A  thoroug-h  analysis  of  these  publications  will  scarcely 
be  necessary  here,  especially  as  such  an  analysis  can  be 
found  in  the  current  numbers  of  the  Minerva.  Like 
the  publications  of  the  royal  society  for  Provence 
and  Lombardy,  the  publications  of  these  societies 
cover  the  entire  range  of  sources  from  chronicles  to 
municipal  statutes  and  town  regulations. 

To  the  Tuscan  society,  too,  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  published  since  its  foundation  in  1862,  some 
eleven  volumes  of  monumenta,  many  of  them  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  student  of  general  Italian  history. 
The  fifth  of  the  historical  societies  of  northern 
Italy  is  that  of  Venice.  This  society,  beside  publish- 
ing a  series  of  volumes  of  transactions  and  of  sources, 
has  also  issued  since  its  establishment  a  review,  the 
Archivio  veneto,  which  has  already  been  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  paper.  The  volume  of  sources  issued 
by  the  Venetian  society  are  especially  valuable  for  the 
student  of  the  history  of  the  towns  of  the  northeast, 
for  they  contain  many  of  the  chronicles  of  the  towns 
of  this  region  and  many  of  the  statutes  beside.  Most 
valuable  of  all,  however,  are  the  fifty-six  volumes  of 
the  Diary  of  Marino  Sanuto,  which  the  society  has 
thus  far  published.  When  completed,  the  work  will 
be  in  fifty-eight  volumes  and  will  constitute  a  perfect 
storehouse  of  information,  political  and  social,  for  the 
student  of  Italian  history  during  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance,  for  the  diary  covers  the  years  from  1496 
to  1533- 
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The  royal  society  for  the  city  of  Rome,  too,  has 
maintained  an  historical  review  since  its  foundation 
in  1876.  It  also  has  published  transactions  and 
sources,  but  these  are  scarcely  of  the  same  importance 
to  the  student  of  communal  history  as  are  those  of 
the  societies  of  northern  Italy,  since  communal  insti- 
tutions never  flourished  in  central  Italy  as  they  did  in 
the  provinces  of  the  north. 

Of  the  publications  of  the  two  societies  of  south- 
ern Italy,  no  mention  need  be  made  here,  since  their 
activities  lie  entirely  outside  of  the  field  of  history 
that  we  are  now  considering,  and  we  come 
therefore  finally  to  the  publications  of  the  Institute 
Storico  Italiano,  the  central  society,  which  since  its 
creation  in  1883  has  published  twenty-two  volumes  of 
bulletins  and  twenty-five  volumes  of  sources,  some  of 
which  have  especial  interest  for  the  student  of  the  his- 
tory of  northern  Italy.  Furthermore,  this  society 
promises  in  the  near  future  a  new  edition  of  Mura- 
tori,  a  work  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  they  will 
earn  the  lasting  gratitude  of  every  student  of  Italian 
history. 

Passing  now  from  the  consideration  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  historical  societies,  we  come  next  to  the  col- 
lections of  sources  published  by  private  individuals  or 
under  the  patronage  of  others  than  the  members  of 
these  societies.  Of  these  collections,  by  far  the  most 
important  are  the  monumental  works  of  Muratori, 
which  were  published  in  the  eighteenth  century  largely 
under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Modena.  Disre- 
garding the  Annates  of  Muratori  and  a  number  of  his 
minor  works,  the  two  great  collections  of  Muratori  are : 
First,  the  Script  ores  reriiin  Italicaritm,   published  in 
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twenty-five  volumes,  between  1723  and  1751,  and  in- 
cluding almost  everj'  chronicle  of  the  history  of  Italy 
written  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  second,  the  Antiqui- 
tates  Italicae  medii  aevi,  published  in  six  volumes 
between  1738  and  1742,  a  series  of  monographs  on 
various  phases  of  mediaeval  Italian  life,  valuable 
chiefly  because  they  are  so  copiously  illustrated  by  the 
use  of  documents.  After  the  death  of  Muratori  three 
supplementary  volumes  of  chronicles  were  published 
by  Tartini  and  Mitarelli,  which  are  usually  included 
in  this  collection.  Unfortunately  for  the  modem  stu- 
dent the  present  editions  of  Muratori  are  very  much 
antiquated  and  hard  to  use,  and  until  the  new  edition 
which  the  Istituto  Storico  Italiano  promises  is  pub- 
lished, the  student  will  often  find  it  to  his  advantage 
to  consult  the  Momimenta  Gennaniae  historical 
Scriptores  (vols,  viii.,  xviii.,  xix.),  for  such  of 
the  chronicles  of  the  cities  of  Italy  as  are  to  be  found 
in  those  volumes. 

Beside  these  two  great  collections  of  sources,  there 
are,  of  course,  a  number  of  smaller  collections,  dealing 
usually  with  the  history  of  a  single  town.  Thus  there 
are  the  two  volumes  of  Mario  Lupi,  published  in  1784, 
entitled  Codex  diplomaticus  cizntatis  et  ecclesiae 
Bergomatis,  in  which  are  published  many  of  the  char- 
ters and  diplomata  of  the  city  of  Bergamo  down  to 
the  year  1189.  For  Florence,  we  have  A.  Gherardi's 
Le  considte  della  repubblica  Horentina  dell  'anno 
1280  at  1298,  two  vols.,  1 887- 1 898,  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  the  journals  of  the  councils  of  Florence 
between  the  years  mentioned  in  the  title,  preceded  by 
a  learned  and  enlightening  introduction.  For  Pisa, 
we   have   F.    Bonaini's   Statuti   inediti   della   citta   di 
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Pisa  dal  xii.  al  xiv.  Secolo,  three  vols.,  1854-70,  the 
contents  of  which  is  plain  from  the  title ;  and  finally 
for  Pistoia  and  Sienna,  the  numerous  editions  of  stat- 
utes edited  by  Lodovico  Zdekauer.  This  list  is,  of 
course,  not  intended  to  be  in  the  least  complete,  but 
only  to  contain  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  the 
private  collections  of  sources. 

The  next  division  of  our  bibliography  should  in- 
clude works  valuable  to  the  Italian  historiographer, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  better  historical  bib- 
liographies of  other  countries,  but  to  give  the  title 
of  such  works  as  these  in  such  a  paper  as  this  would 
lead  us  too  far  afield,  and  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  mentioning  only  one  work  of  this  sort,  a 
work  on  genealogy,  Famiglie  celehri  italiane,  begun 
by  Pompeo  Litta  in  18 19,  and  since  continued  by  other 
hands.  Up  to  1888,  when  the  publication  of  the  work 
was  temporarily  discontinued,  it  had  reached  ten  large 
folio  volumes.  Recently  the  publication  has  been  re- 
sumed, but  as  yet,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, no  new  volumes  have  been  issued.  The  work 
is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  history  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  genealogies,  the  ancestral  possessions,  the 
heraldic  devices,  the  castles  and  the  monuments,  of  the 
ancient  families  of  Italy,  for  all  of  these  are  given 
here. 

Of  general  histories  of  Italy  published  in  modern 
times,  the  number  is  almost  legion;  every  library 
seems  to  have  three  or  four  of  them,  but  most  of 
them  are  almost  absolutely  useless.  Disregarding 
the  histories  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  earliest  of 
the  modern  histories  is  the  Annali  d'ltalia  in  forty 
volumes  published  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Mu- 
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ratori.  As  the  title  indicates,  the  history  is  in  the  form 
of  annals  beginning  with  the  Christian  era  and  bring- 
ing the  story  down  to  modern  times.  The  work  is  of 
little  use  to  the  modern  scholar,  though  occasionally 
a  fact  or  two  may  be  garnered  from  its  pages. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
some  six  or  seven  general  histories  of  Italy  were  writ- 
ten by  Italian  scholars,  one  by  Bossi,  another  by  Botta, 
another  by  Troya,  and  still  another  by  Cantu,  but  none 
of  these  are  of  a  character  that  gives  them  much  value 
at  the  present  day.    Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  however,  two  works  have  appeared,  which, 
though  neither  is  ideal,  may  still  be  used  by  the  stu- 
dent with  some  degree  of  confidence.     The  first  is  P. 
Emiliani-Giudici's    Storia   politica   dei   mimicipi  ital- 
iani,  two  vols.,   185 1,  which  covers  only  the  field  of 
history  to  which  we  have  confined  ourselves  in  this 
paper;  the  second  is  the  Storia  politica  italia,  edited 
byVillari  and  written  by  various  hands.     In  this  se- 
ries, two  works,  F.  Lanzani's  Storia  dei  comiini  ital- 
iana  dalle  origini  at  131 3,  two  vols.,  1882,  and  C.  Cip- 
pola's  Storia  delle  signorie  italiane  dal  1313  al  1530, 
two  vols.,  1881,  deal  especially  with  our  period.     Of 
Emiliani-Giudici's   book,   it    is   sufficient  to    say  that 
though  it  is  a  work  of  considerable  scholarly  merit,  it 
lacks  absolutely  all  the  apparatus  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  find  in    a  modem    scientifically    written 
book.    The  information  that  one  wants  is  usually  there 
but  it  is  almost  always  difficult  to  find  it.    Of  the  other 
two  works,  though  both  are  modern  in  construction, 
still  neither  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  student, 
since  neither  contains  any  valuable  notes  which  en- 
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able  the  student  to  go  further  in  his  search  for  infor- 
mation. 

Besides  these  histories  in  Italian,  there  are  several 
in  foreign  languages,  as  for  instance,  Sismondi's  His- 
toire  des  republiqiies  italiennes  du  moyen  age,  six- 
teen vols.,  1826;  Ferrari's  Histoire  des  revolutions  d' 
Italie,  four  vols.,  1858;  and  Leo's  Geschichte  der 
italienischen  Staaten,  five  vols.,  1829-1832.  Of  these 
three,  the  first  two  are  readable  and  occasionally  use- 
ful, but  both  are  to  be  used  only  with  the  greatest 
caution;  the  last  is  the  work  of  a  careful  scholar,  and 
though  somewhat  out  of  date  at  the  present  time,  may 
still  be  used  to  good  advantage  by  the  modern  student. 

Finally,  as  a  work  entirely  apart  from  all  of  those 
thus  far  mentioned,  is  Ficker's  F orschungenzurReichs- 
und  Re chts geschichte  Italiens,  four  vols.,  1868- 1876. 
Though  the  author's  main  purpose  is  to  explain  the 
exact  relations  which  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  be- 
tween the  emperors  and  the  Italian  towns,  still  the 
work  is  so  thoroughly  done  that  it  leaves  but  few 
questions  of  administration  and  of  the  law  of  the 
communes  without  some  discussion.  Then,  too,  the  ap- 
paratus of  the  work  is  good,  and  the  conclusions  of 
Ficker  may,  with  but  few  exceptions,  be  accepted  by 
the  student  without  hesitation. 

The  sixth  division  of  my  bibliography  I  should  call 
the  histories  of  special  periods.  Under  this  heading 
I  should  include  (a)  the  period  of  the  origins  of  the 
communes;  (b)  the  period  of  the  consuls;  (c)  the 
period  of  the  podesta;  (d)  the  period  of  the  democ- 
racies; (e)  the  period  of  the  signories.  These  periods 
are  not  always  mutually  exclusive,  but  for  working 
purposes  they  will  do  very  well. 
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On  the  period  of  the  origins,  the  literature  is  com- 
paratively copious.  Already  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury a  number  of  scholars,  among  whom  Muratori  is 
the  most  prominent,  busied  themselves  with  trying  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  communes ;  but,  except 
for  their  antiquarian  interest,  these  works  may  be  al- 
most entirely  disregarded  at  the  present  day.  The 
real  study  of  the  origin  of  the  communes  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  begins  with  the  publication  of  F.  C.  von 
Savigny's  Geschichte  des  roemischen  Rechts  ini  Mif- 
tel alter  in  1815.  Though  von  Savigny  was  primarily 
interested  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  Roman  law 
through  the  period  commonly  known  as  the  Dark 
Ages,  he  nevertheless  set  himself  the  task  of  examin- 
ing carefully  into  the  question  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  Italian  communes,  and  firally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  principal  institutions  of  these 
communes  owed  their  existence  to  the  persistence  of 
the  forms  of  the  old  Roman  municipia  throughout  the 
Dark  Ages.  Since  the  time  of  von  Savigny,  a  num- 
ber of  writers  have  set  themselves  the  task  of  exam- 
ining into  the  origin  of  the  communes,  and  some,  es- 
pecially among  the  Italians,  have  in  the  main  followed 
him  in  their  conclusions;  but  to-day  the  consensus  of 
opinion  leans  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  the  com- 
munes are  Germanic  rather  than  Roman  in  their 
origin.  This  theory  was  first  propounded  and  de- 
fended by  Heinrich  Leo  in  his  work  entitled  Enfzmck- 
elung  der  Verfassving  der  lombardischen  Staedten, 
published  in  1824.  According  to  Leo,  the  Roman  pop- 
ulation in  Italy,  or  at  least  in  Lombardy,  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  entirely  exterminated;  all  ves- 
tiges of  the  earlier  civilization  were  lost,  and  northern 
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Italy  began  anew  under  its  conquerors.    This  view  of 

the  case,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  as  extreme  as  that 
of  the  extreme  Romanists,  as  the   followers  of  von 

Savigny  are  called,  and  was  abandoned  later  by  most 

of  the  writers  who  accepted  in  the  main  the  premises 

upon  which  Leo  built  his  conclusions. 

Twenty-two  years  after  the  appearance  of  Leo's 
works,  M.  A.  Bethmann-Hollweg  published  his  Ur- 
sprung  der  lomhardischen  Staedtefreiheit,  which  in 
the  main  followed  the  lines  laid  down  in  Leo's  book, 
but  added  through  additional  investigation  consider- 
ably to  our  understanding  of  the  subject.  The  first 
book,  however,  in  which  the  whole  matter  was  ex- 
haustively treated  is  Carl  Hegel's  Geschichte  der 
Staedteverfassung  von  Italien,  two  vols.,  1847. 
Though  in  his  conclusions  Hegel  is  in  the  main  in 
agreement  with  Leo  and  with  Bethmann-Hollweg,  he 
is  nevertheless  willing  to  concede  much  to  the  Roman- 
ists, and  further  modifies  the  theory  of  Leo  consider- 
ably in  that  he  shows  that  in  Tuscany  at  least  the 
communes  owe  their  origin  to  the  revolt  of  the  burg- 
ers from  the  authority  of  the  temporal  princes  rather 
than  from  the  ecclesiastical  overlord.  Having  thor- 
oughly exhausted  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the 
communes,  Hegel  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the 
organization  of  the  government  of  the  new  communes 
and  thus  his  book  belongs  under  our  second  subdivis- 
ion as  well  as  under  our  first. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Hegel's  work,  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  beginnings  of  the  communes  has  been 
confined  largely  to  particular  phases  of  the  subject  or 
to  the  history  of  particular  towns.  The  one  exception 
to  this  rule  is  a  book  by  a  French  scholar,  de  HauUe- 
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ville,  Histoire  des  communes  lombardes,  two  vols., 
1857,  which,  however,  adds  nothing  to  what  Hegel 
had  already  said  on  the  subject. 

Since  1857,  four  monographs  have  appeared  on 
the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  communes.  First,  A. 
Pawinski's  Zur  Entstehiingsgeschichte  des  Consulats 
in  Nord-  und  MitteJitalien,  1867,  which,  according  to 
the  author's  own  preface,  is  merely  intended  to  clear 
up  several  minor  points  which  were  passed  over  by 
Hegel  and  upon  which  more  light  had  been  shed  by 
later  investigation;  second,  M.  Handloike's  Die  lom- 
bardischen  Staedte  imter  der  Herrschaft,  der  Bischoefe 
und  die  Entstehung  der  Communen,  1883,  which  deals 
almost  exclusively  with  the  growth  of  the  episcopal 
immunities;  third,  W.  K.  Williams,  The  communes 
of  Lombardy  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  century 
(Johns  Hopkins  studies,  9th  volume,  section  v.  and 
v^i.),  which  deals  with  the  functions  of  certain  officers 
in  the  Lombard  and  Prankish  states  who  had  much 
to  do  with  the  upbuilding  of  the  later  town  govern- 
ment, but  which  stops  short  of  the  time  when 
the  communal  government  was  actually  established; 
and  finally,  L.  von  Heinemann's  Zur  Entstehung  der 
S toe dt ever fassung  in  Italien,  1896,  in  which  the  author 
attempts  to  find  the  first  traces  of  communal  govern- 
ment in  the  towns  of  southern  Italy. 

In  the  last  generation  or  two,  a  number  of  treat- 
ises which  deal  with  the  origin  of  the  communes  in 
particular  towns  have  also  been  published;  none  of 
them  adds  anything  in  particular  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge,  however,  and  they  may  therefore  be 
passed  over  without  further  comment.  Among  these 
are:      E.    Anemueller's    Geschichte    der    Verfassiing 
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Mailands  in  den  Jahren  1075  ^^^  ^^^T,  published  in 
1881 ;  G.  Paolucci's  Uorigine  dei  comuni  di  Milano 
e  di  Roma,  1892;  a  series  of  studies  by  Villari  and 
others  upon  the  origin  of  the  communes  of  Florence, 
Milan  and  Venice,  published  under  the  title  Le  origini 
dei  comuni,  1890,  and  A.  Bonardi's  Le  origini  del 
comune  di  Padova,  1898. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  subdivision  of  our  sub- 
ject, the  period  of  the  consuls,  we  shall  find  that  up 
to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  Emiliani- 
Giudici  and  Lanzani,  whose  works  are  devoted  pri- 
marily to  the  political  history  of  the  communes,  no 
special  treatises  on  the  history  of  Italy  in  the  time  of 
the  consuls  have  as  yet  been  written.  As  has  already 
been  said,  Hegel's  Staedteverfassung  covers  part  of 
the  period,  but  by  no  means  exhausts  the  subject;  and 
much  information  about  consular  government  can  be 
gathered  from  Picker's  Forschungen  zur  Reichs-  und 
Rechtsgeschichte  Italiens,  but  neither  of  these  works 
is  strictly  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  both  leave 
much  for  some  future  student  to  do.  Only  one  writer, 
as  far  as  I  know,  has  devoted  himself  especially  to  a 
study  of  the  constitution  of  the  communes  during  the 
period  of  the  consuls,  and  that  is  Blumenthal  in  his 
short  monograph  entitled  Zur  Verfassungs-  und  Ver- 
waltungsgeschichte  Genuas  im  zzvoelften  Jahrhunderts, 
iSy2,  a  very  commendable  little  work,  and  one  which 
makes  us  wish  that  we  had  more  of  a  similar  nature. 

To  the  period  which  we  are  now  considering,  be- 
long also  the  many  histories  of  the  Lombard  league. 
Of  all  these  histories  the  earliest  of  any  importance 
is    Voigt's    Geschichte    des    lombardischen    Bundes 
1818,  which  was  written    almost    entirely    from  the 
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sources,  and  which  even  to-day  is  the  standard  work 
on  the  subject.  Since  the  appearance  of  Voigt's  book, 
at  least  three  histories  of  the  Lombard  league  have 
been  published  by  Italian  writers;  the  first.  Testa's 
History  of  the  zvars  of  Frederic  I.  against  the  com- 
munes of  Lomhardy,  published  originally  in  Italian  in 
1853,  and  translated  into  English  in  1877,  is  only  of 
the  slightest  value  compared  with  the  work  of  Voigt; 
the  second  and  third,  Tosti's  Storia  delta  lega  Lom- 
barda,  i860,  and  Vignati's  Storia  diplomatica  delta 
lega  Lomharda,  1866,  while  they  are  works  of  much 
greater  importance  than  that  of  Testa,  still  do  not 
either  separately  or  together  supersede  the  earlier 
work  of  Voigt.  Nevertheless  both  are  creditable  books 
and  should  be  consulted  when  accessible. 

In  the  third  period,  the  period  of  the  podesta, 
there  is  the  same  lack  of  any  general  treatises  which 
we  have  already  noticed  in  regard  to  the  period  of  the 
consuls ;  here  again  one  is  forced  to  depend  upon  the 
political  histories,  upon  Picker  and  upon  one  or  two 
treatises  which  deal  with  the  constitutional  history  of 
individual  towns.  Of  these  special  treatises,  Caro's 
Verfassung  Geniias  zur  Zeit  des  Podestas,  1891,  is 
by  far  the  best.  This  book  along  with  the  treatise  of 
Blumenthal  and  the  later  works  of  Caro  enable  us  to 
study  the  constitutional  history  of  Genoa  in  a  way 
that  is  possible  for  no  other  town  than  Florence. 

The  next  two  subdivisions  of  our  subject,  the 
period  of  the  democracies  and  the  period  of  the  sig- 
nories,  overlap  each  other;  in  some  cities,  especially 
in  the  cities  of  the  northeast,  the  signories  follow  im- 
mediately upon  the  decay  of  the  podestaria ;  in  some, 
especially  in  the  cities  of  the  northwest,  the  democra- 
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cies  intervene  between  the  period  of  the  podestas  and 
the  period  of  the  signories.  For  convenience,  let  us 
deal  with  the  treatises  upon  the  period  of  the  democ- 
racy first. 

Here  again  no  general  treatises  exist,  and  the  stu- 
dent is  obliged  to  study  the  period  from  the  general 
histories  of  Italy  and  from  the  special  works  which 
deal  with  the  history  of  the  democracy  in  the  indi- 
vidual towns.  Even  of  works  of  the  latter  kind,  not 
many  exist  as  yet,  though  two  or  three  have  been  pub- 
lished during  the  last  few  years ;  they  are :  Congedo's 
//  capitano  del  popolo  in  Pisa  nel  secolo  xiv.,  1898; 
Salvemini's  Magnati  e  popolani  in  Firensi  dal  1280 
al  I2Q^,  1899;  ^^<^  Rodolico's  //  popolo  minuto: 
note  di  storia  Horentina  (1^43-13/8),  1899. 

Thus  for  all  three  periods  which  we  have  thus  far 
examined,  there  still  remains  a  field  of  work  for  some 
careful  historian. 

For  the  study  of  the  period  of  the  signories,  be- 
sides the  work  of  Cipolla,  Storia  delle  signorie  ital- 
iane,  which  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  political 
history  of  the  communes  during  the  period  of  the  sig- 
nories, at  least  one  book  of  a  general  character  exists : 
E.  Salzer's  Ueber  die  Anfaenge  der  Signorie  in 
Oheritalien,  1900.  Salzer  has  done  his  work  well, 
and  one  could  wish  that  more  books  of  this  kind  ex- 
isted for  the  study  of  Italian  history.  The  work  con- 
fines itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  institution  in  northeastern  Italy, 
where,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  signories  first 
appeared,  but  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  exhaustive  and 
thoroughly  reliable. 

Of  books  which  deal  with  special  phases  of  the 
subject,  there  are  again  a  limited  number.     The  best 
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of  these  is  undoubtedly  Gittermann's  Ezzelin  von 
Romano,  1890,  which  is,  however,  as  yet  incomplete. 
For  further  information  about  Ezzelino,  who  is,  ac- 
cording to  Gittermann,  the  most  imposing  figure  in 
Italy  during  the  middle  years  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  student  may  very  well  consult  the  older  his- 
tories of  Ezzelino  by  Verci,  1799,  and  by  Cantu,  1854, 
and  Winkelmann's  works  on  Frederic  II.  For  the 
history  of  the  other  despots,  the  student  is  referred  to 
such  works  as  Spangenburg's  Congrade  I.  della  Scala, 
two  vols.,  1892-1895,  to  Cittadella's  Storia  di 
dominamone  carrarese  in  Padova,  and  to  Rodolico's 
Dal  comune  alia  signoria;  saggia  siil  governo  di 
Taddeo  Pepoli  in  Bologna,  1898. 

Beside  these  special  studies,  there  are  two  books 
on  this  period  by  the  English  historian,  Oscar  Brown- 
ing: Guelphs  and  ghihellines,  1893,  and  The  ages 
of  the  condottieri,  1895,  but  neither  is  of  much  use 
to  the  serious  student.  Finally,  in  dealing  with  books 
on  this  period,  one  must  mention  the  works  of  Sym- 
onds  and  Burckhardt,  which  though  avowedly  his- 
tories of  the  culture  of  the  renaissance,  are  yet  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  student  of  political  and  consti- 
tutional history. 

With  the  history  of  the  signories,  the  history  of 
the  communes  may  properly  be  said  to  end ;  after  that 
the  history  of  Italy  belongs  to  the  history  of  northern 
Europe  and  consequently  I  have  not  attempted  to  carry 
this  bibliography  beyond  this  point. 

The  next  great  division  of  our  bibliography  I 
should  call  the  history  of  special  institutions.  Under 
this  I  should  include  such  headings  as  (a)  the  history 
of  Italian  navies;  (b)  the  history  of  trade  and  com- 
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merce;  (c)  the  history  of  industries  and  industrial 
combinations;  (d)  the  history  of  banking  and  finance. 
For  the  study  of  these  institutions,  one  must  constantly 
refer  back  to  the  sources  and  to  the  general  treatises 
on  Italian  history,  but  I  shall  attempt  to  give  here 
only  the  secondary  authorities  on  the  subject. 

For  the  student  of  Italian  maritime  history,  two 
special  bibliographies  have  been  prepared,  one  by 
Canale,  called  Indicazione  di  opere  e  doctimenti 
sopra  i  viaggi,  le  navigazione,  etc.  degli  Italiani  nel 
medio  evo,  1S62,  and  one  by  Celari,  called  Saggio  di 
una  bibliografia  marittima  italiana,  1894.  Neither 
of  these  works  has  come  into  my  possession,  but  from 
the  reviews,  I  judge  that  they  are  both  works  of  con- 
siderable merit. 

Two  special  histories  of  Italian  maritime  history 
already  exist,  both  of  them  the  work  of  careful 
scholars,  but  neither  of  them  as  yet  complete.  The 
first,  Corazzini's  Storia  della  marina  militare  e  com- 
merciale  del  popolo  italiano,  1886,  is  a  most  elabor- 
ate work  in  several  volumes,  beginning  with  the  story 
of  the  Italian  navies  of  most  ancient  times.  The  sec- 
ond, Manfroni's  Storia  della  marina  italiana,  is  also 
designed  to  be  a  general  history  of  Italian  navies,  be- 
ginning with  the  year  476,  but  as  yet  only  two  vol- 
umes of  the  work  have  appeared ;  the  first,  Storia  della 
marina  italiana  dalla  caduta  di  Constantinopoli  alia 
battaglia  di  Lepanto,  1897,  deals,  as  the  title  indicates, 
with  the  period  which  lies  properly  beyond  the  sphere 
of  this  article ;  the  second,  Storia  dalla  marina  italiana 
dal  trattato  di  Ninfeo  alia  caduto  di  Constantinopoli 
{1261-145^),  1902,  deals  with  the  period  of  Italian 
history  which  falls  within  the  time  of  the  dominion 
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of  the  despots.  Further  volumes  which  will  carry  the 
history  of  Italian  maritime  affairs  further  back  into 
the  ages  are  promised  by  the  author. 

A  third  work,  dealing  with  the  maritime  history 
of  Genoa  only,  also  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  This 
work,  Heyck's  Genua*  und  seine  Marine  im  Zeitalter 
der  Kreiizzuge,  1886,  though  small  in  compass,  is  care- 
fully and  intelligently  prepared.  The  first  part  of  the 
work  the  author  devotes  to  a  study  of  the  constitution 
of  Genoa  in  the  time  of  the  crusades ;  the  second,  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  ships  then  in  use  ; 
the  third,  to  a  discussion  of  the  activities  of  the  Gen- 
oese navy  at  that  time.  The  work  is  valuable  beside 
for  a  carefully  prepared  bibliography  of  Italian  mari- 
time history. 

In  studying  the  history  of  the  Italian  trade  and 
commerce,  the  student  may  very  well  go,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  general  histories  of  commerce,  of  which 
Goldschm.idt's  Universal geschichte  des  Handelsrecht, 
third  edition,  1891,  is  probably  the  best.  Here  in  some 
fifty  or  sixty  pages,  the  student  gets  just  the  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  Italian  commerce  which  he 
should  have.  The  work  is  carefully  prepared  and 
scholarly  throughout.  The  notes  are  especially  excel- 
lent, and  by  following  them  up  one  may  get  deep 
into  the  subject  without  using  any  other  book  as  a 
guide. 

Though  there  is  as  yet  no  general  history  of  Italian 
trade  and  commerce,  the  lack  of  such  a  work  will 
scarcely  make  much  difference  to  the  student  of  Ital- 
ian history  owing  to  the  especially  excellent  treatises 
which  deal  with  the  various  parts  of  the  subject.  Of 
such  works  only  a  very  few  can  be  mentioned  here. 
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The  first,   Heyd's    Geschichte   des  Levanthandels  im 
Mittelalter,  two  vols.,  1879,  is  still  the  best  work  on 
the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  cities  of  Italy  with 
the  Orient.     On  the  same  subject  there  is  a  work  by 
Deppin,  L'histoire  dii  commerce  entre  le  Levant  et 
^Europe,  published  several  years  earlier  than  Heyd's 
work,  but  this  work  is  of  little  value  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  latter.     Another  book,  which  deals  with 
the  history  of  the  trade  between  the  cities  of  Italy 
and  those  of  the  north  is  Stieda's  Hansisch-venetian- 
ische     Handelsheziehnngen    im     i^ten    Jahrhundert, 
1894,  an  interesting     and     carefully     prepared     little 
work  of  some  180  pages,  which,  till  the  publication  of 
Schulte's     Geschichte    des  Mittelalterischen  Handels 
und  Verkehrs  zwischen  Westdeutschland  und  Italien, 
two  vols.,  1900,  was  the  best  authority  which  existed. 
The  latter  work  has,  however,  superseded  everything 
else  which  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
tercourse  between   the   cities   of   Italy  and   those   of 
Germany.    Of  the  two  volumes,  the  first  is  devoted  to 
narrative,  the  second  to  the  sources  upon  which  the 
narrative  is  based,  the  whole  being  preceded  by  a  most 
elaborate  bibliography.     An  exhaustive  review  of  the 
work  is,  of  course,  out  of  place  in  an  article  like  this, 
but  the  student  may  be  assured  that  he  will  not  ap- 
peal to  the  book  in  vain  for  information  upon  any 
point  which    belongs    properly    within    the  province 
which  the  author  has  set  for  himself.     The  book  is 
probably  the  best  of  its  kind  which  has  appeared  for 
many  a  year. 

For  a  study  of  the  underlying  principles  which 
governed  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  student  is  referred  to  Endemann's  Studien 
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tn  der  romanisch-kanonistischen  Wirtschafts-  und 
Rechtslehre,  1874,  which  will  throw  much  light  upon 
many  of  the  practices  of  trade  and  commerce  which 
the  reader  of  Heyd  and  Schulte  might  otherwise  mis- 
understand. 

Beside  these  general  works,  there  are  a  few  of  a 
special  character  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
Among  these  are  Marin's  Storia  civile  e  politica  del 
comcrcio  de'  Vencziani,  eight  vols.,  1798- 1808,  an 
elaborate  work  which  still  has  considerable  historical 
value,  and  Tafel  und  Thomas's  Urknnden  zur  ael~ 
teren  Handel s-  and  Staatsgesckichte  der  Repuhlik 
Venedig,  three  vols.,  1856-1857,  especially  valuable 
for  the  study  of  the  relations  of  Venice  to  the  Orient. 
Of  still  smaller  works,  there  are :  Schaube's  Das 
Konsnlat  dcs  Meeres  in  Pisa;  ein  Beiirag  zur  Ge- 
schichte  des  Seewesens,  der  Handelsgilden  und  des 
Handelsrecht  im  Mittelaltcr,  published  in  Schmoller's 
Staats  und  Socialwissenschaftliche  Forschungen,  vol. 
VIII.,  number  2,  and  Peruzzi's  Storia  del  comercio  e 
del  banchieri  di  Fircnze,  1868,  which  deals  with  the 
relations  of  the  banks  and  business  houses  of  Flor- 
ence with  the  other  cities  and  states  of  Europe.  These 
are,  of  course,  only  a  few  of  all  the  v/orks  on  Italian 
trade  and  commerce.  The  student  who  wishes  to  go 
further  into  the  subject  can  easily  find  all  the  guid- 
ance he  wants  by  using  the  general  treatises  like 
Goldschmidt  and  the  special  works  like  Heyd  and 
Schulte. 

In  beginning  the  study  of  the  history  of  Italian 
industries  and  industrial  combinations,  one  may  again 
rely  at  first  upon  such  general  treatises  as  Gold- 
schmidt.    From  these  general  works,  the  student  will 
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not,  however,  be  able  to  turn  to  such  works  as  thost 
of  Heyd  and  Schulte,  for  as  yet  no  general  treatiseii 
upon  Italian  industrial  conditions  have  been  written, 
and  we  are  therefore  forced  to  gather  our  information 
from  a  number  of  special  treatises.  Among  these,  the 
most  important  are  such  works  as  L.  Capellati's  DeW 
industria  e  del  comercio  dei  Veneziani  al  tempo 
della  Repuhblica,  1867;  R.  Broglio  d'Ajano's  Die  Ve- 
netianische  Seidenweberzuenfte  von  I2,ten  bis  i6ten 
Jahrhiindert,  1893;  H.  Sieveking's  Aus  venetiani- 
schen  Handhmgsbnechern ;  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 
des  Grosshandels  im  i^ten  Jahrhiindert,  published  in 
the  Jahrbuecher  fuer  Gesetzgebung  des  Deutschen 
Reichs,  vols.  xxv.  and  xxvi. ;  R.  Poehlmann's  Die 
Wirtschaftspolitik  der  florentiner  Renaissance,  1878; 
A.  Doren's  Entwickelung  und  Organisation  der  flor- 
entiner Zuenfte  im  ipen  und  I4ten  Jahrhundert,  pub- 
lished in  SchmoUer's  Forschungen,  vol.  xv.,  and  his 
Studien  aus  der  florentiner  Wirtschafts geschichte, 
1901 ;  and  finally,  E.  P^odocanachi's  Les  corporations 
ouvrieres  a  Rome,  two  vols.,  1894. 

For  the  history  of  Italian  banking,  too,  we  are 
forced  to  depend  upon  books  which  deal  only  with 
special  phases  of  the  subject,  though  here  again  much 
general  information  may  be  gathered  from  the  gen- 
eral treatises  already  mentioned.  Of  the  special  treat- 
ises, the  most  important  and  the  most  ambitious  is 
Sieveking's  Genueser  Finamzivesen  mit  besondere 
Beruecksichti^ung  der  Casa  di  San  Giorgio,  two 
vols.,  1 898- 1 899.  In  Sieveking's  work  one  may  fol- 
low the  history  of  public  and  private  finance  in  Genoa 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  republic  down  to  begin- 
ning of.  the  19th  century ;  if  similar  works,  which  dealt 
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with  the  history  of  finance  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy 
existed,  the  student  might  pursue  his  studies  with 
comparative  ease,  but,  as  yet,  no  such  work  exists  and 
we  are  therefore  forced  to  depend  upon  fragmentary 
and  inadequate  accounts.  Two  or  three  more  works 
may,  however,  be  mentioned;  they  are  G.  Schneider's 
Die  Unanziellen  Beziehungen  der  Horeyitinischen 
Bankiers  zur  Kirche  {1285-1^04),  a  short  study  in 
the  relations  of  the  great  Florentine  banking  houses 
to  the  church,  especially  in  the  collection  of  church 
revenues,  published  in  Schmoller's  Forschungen,  vol. 
XVII ;  Nasse's  Venezianisches  Bankwesen,  a  short 
review  article  covering  in  outline  the  history  of  the 
Venetian  banking  system  from  the  14th  to  the  i6th 
century,  published  in  the  Jahrhiiecher  fuer  National- 
oekonomie  iind  Statistik,  vol.  xxxiv. ;  and  Lattes' 
La  liberta  delle  banche  a  Venezia  da!  secolo  xiii. 
al  secolo  xvii.  secondo  i  doctimenti,  1869. 

The  eighth  division  of  our  bibliography  I  should 
call  the  history  of  manners  and  customs :  "Kultur- 
geschichte,"  to  use  the  German  phrase.  With  this  di- 
vision of  the  subject  I  shall  attempt  to  do  nothing  at 
this  time.  On  the  history  of  m.anners  and  customs  in 
the  earlier  centuries  of  the  communes,  almost  nothing 
has  as  yet  been  written,  on  the  later  centuries,  the 
period  of  the  renaissance,  so  much  has  been  written  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  even  in  outline  any  indication 
of  the  principal  works  on  the  subject.  The  novice  in 
the  subject  can,  of  course,  do  no  better  than  to  begin 
his  study  with  such  books  as  Symonds'  Renaissance  in 
Italy,  Burckhardt's  Die  Kultur  der  Renaissance,  and 
Voigt's  Die  Wiederbelebnng  des  classischen  Alter- 
thums;  from  these  he  should  be  able  to  work  out  into 
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the  more  detailed  studies  of  the  special  phases  of  the 
subject. 

Turning  now  to  the  last  division  of  our  subject, 
the  histories  of  the  individual  tov/ns,  in  a  complete  bib- 
liography we  should  naturally  need  to  make  a  num- 
ber of  subdivisions  under  each  town,  such  as  bibliog- 
raphies, sources,  general  histories,  histories  of  spe- 
cial periods,  and  a  number  of  others.  In  the  present 
paper,  however,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  discussion  of  the  general  histories  only ;  even 
these  we  cannot  pretend  to  treat  in  an  exhaustive 
manner,  for  as  anyone  who  has  studied  Italian  history 
knows,  that  town  is  poor  and  insignificant  indeed 
which  has  not  had  at  least  two  or  three  historians  in 
the  course  of  the  last  two  or  tliree  centuries.  I  shall 
then  at  this  time  attempt  to  give  only  a  brief  survey 
of  the  most  important  town  histories,  those  which  it 
will  pay  the  modern  student  to  consult. 

Of  all  the  towns,  Florence  is  undoubtedly  the  rich- 
est in  the  number  of  its  historians.  Disregarding  the 
works  of  such  medieval  chronicles  as  Malespini  and 
the  family  of  the  Villani,  we  may  begin  our  study 
with  the  work  of  Macchiavelli,  Historie  Horentine, 
which  was  published  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  work,  though  by  no  means  a  complete  account 
of  the  history  of  Florence  or  always  accurate  in  its 
narrative  of  events,  is  nevertheless  the  first  history  of 
an  Italian  town  in  which  much  attempt  is  made  to  set 
down  more  than  the  mere  narrative  of  events.  Here 
for  the  first  time  we  have  some  account  of  the  under- 
lying causes  which  produced  the  great  movements  in 
Florentine  history.  The  next  historian  of  any  im- 
portance who  chose  for  his  theme  the  history  of  Flor- 
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ence  was  Ammirato,  who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  His  work,  Istorie  Horentine, 
published  in  1600,  and  later  continued  by  his  son, 
though  long  since  superseded  by  newer  and  better 
histories  of  Florence,  is  still  trustworthy  in  many  di- 
rections, and  v/ill  amply  repay  the  student  who  occa- 
sionally consults  it.  Passing  over  the  historians  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  none  of  whom  is  important 
enough  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  modern  scholar, 
we  come  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  a  series  of  writers 
who  have  studied  the  records  of  Florence  so  thor- 
oughly that  to-day  it  would  seem  as  though  there 
was  little  more  to  be  done  with  the  history  of  the  re- 
public. In  this  series,  however,  I  should  scarcely  in- 
clude those  English  historians,  like  Napier  and  Trol- 
lope,  whose  works,  though  often  entertaining,  are  not 
marked  by  the  care  and  acumen  v/hich  characterizes 
the  histories  of  the  later  Italian  and  German  scholars 
who  have  devoted  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  Florence.  The  first  of  these  modern  students  is 
Gino  Capponi,  whose  Storia  della  repubblica  di  Fi- 
renze,  two  vols.,  1875,  is  still  a  standard  work,  though 
several  histories  of  the  city  have  been  written  since 
his  time.  Next  comes  Perrens'  Historie  de  Florence, 
nine  vols.,  1877- 1890.  Of  this  work,  the  consensus 
of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  though  it  is  charmingly 
written  and  always  entertaining,  the  conclusions  of 
the  author  are  to  be  accepted  only  with  the  greatest 
caution.  In  the  last  decade,  two  new  histories  of 
Florence  have  been  begim  which  bid  fair  finally  to 
exhaust  the  subject.  Of  the  first,  a  history  of  the 
city  by  Villari,  only  two  volumes,  called  /  prinii  due 
secoli  della   storia  di  Firen^e,    1893- 1894,   have  thus 
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far  been  published.  In  these  two  volumes,  Villari 
carries  the  story  of  the  city  down  only  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  yet  the  work  is  so 
well  done  that  every  student  of  Italian  history  must 
look  forward  anxiously  to  the  publication  of  the  later 
volumes.  In  1896,  R.  Davidsohn  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  Geschichte  von  Florenz,  which  deals 
only  with  the  beginnings  of  the  mediaeval  city.  Fol- 
lowing the  German  practice,  Davidsohn  has  published 
in  advance  of  his  succeeding  volumes  three  volumes  of 
Forschungen,  one  in  1896,  one  in  1900,  and  one  in 
1901.  Just  how  soon  this  work  will  be  completed  is  of 
course  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
with  its  completion  practically  nothing  more  will  be 
left  to  be  done  with  the  history  of  Florence. 

Of  Genoa,  we  have  at  least  three  general  histories 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  first,  Serra^s 
Storia  dtW  antica  Ligiiria  e  di  Genova,  four  vols., 
1834,  is  a  history  of  the  old  style  containing  much 
valuable  information  upon  the  life  and  commercial 
activities  of  the  city,  but  lacking^  the  critical  appara- 
tus which  enables  the  modern  scholar  to  check  the 
results  of  the  author's  work.  Of  considerably  more 
value  than  Serra's  work  is  the  history  of  Canale, 
Niiova  istoria  della  repubblica  di  Genova,  five  vols., 
1 858- 1 874.  In  each  of  the  five  volumes  are  to  be 
found  special  chapters  on  Genoese  trade  and  com- 
merce, banking  and  finance,  and  thus  the  work  is  es- 
pecially valuable  for  the  student  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic history.  Both  of  these  earlier  histories  are, 
however,  being  superseded  by  the  histories  of  the 
German  scholar,  Georg  Caro,  who  has  already  pub- 
lished two  works  on  Genoese  history;  the  first.  Die 
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Verfassiing  Genuas  zur  Zeit  des  Podesfas,  1891 ;  the 
second,  Genua  und  die  Maechte  am  Mittelmeer  {1237- 
1311),  two  vols.,  1895-1899,  which  bid  fair  to  do 
for  Genoa  what  the  works  of  Villari  and  Davidsohn 
are  doing  for  Florence. 

Curiously  enough,  Venice  suffers  from  the  want 
of  a  thoroughly  modern  history;  though  there  are  at 
least  four  standard  histories,  none  of  them  is  a  work 
which  meets  entirely  the  demands  of  modern  scholar- 
ship. The  oldest  of  these  standard  histories  is  Daru's 
Histoire  de  la  republique  de  Venise,  published  in 
1819,  and  since  translated  into  Italian  and  German. 
Next  comes  the  history  of  Cappelletti,  Storia  della 
repiibblica  di  Venezia,  thirteen  vols.,  1848- 1855.  Both 
of  these  works  are  full  of  the  defects  which  mar  most 
of  the  histories  which  were  published  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  the  student  must  appeal  to  them 
only  with  the  greatest  caution.  The  third  work  to 
which  we  must  still  go  for  information  about  the  his- 
tory of  Venice  is  Romanin's  Storia  documentata  di 
Venezia,  ten  vols.,  1853- 1869,  a  careful  and  painstak- 
ing work  which,  nevertheless,  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. Finally,  there  is  Hazlitt's  Venetian  Republic, 
two  vols.,  1900,  of  which  Mr.  Thayer  says  in  the 
American  historical  reviezv,  vol.  vi.^  page  353 :  "Mr. 
Hazlitt  has  written  not  only  the  best  history  of  Ven- 
ice in  English,  but  he  has  excelled  any  histories  in 
Italian,  French  or  German  that  compete  wath  him.'' 
Still  Hazlitt's  work  lacks  almost  completely  all  the 
collateral  material  in  the  way  of  notes  and  references 
w^hich  usually  accompanies  a  book  of  this  sort,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  as  useful  to  the  student  as  it  might 
otherwise  be. 
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Of  all  the  other  towns  of  northern  and  central 
Italy,  with  the  single  exception  of  Rome,  not  one  has 
a  thoroughly  modern  history.  For  Rome  we  have  the 
standard  work  of  Gregorovius,  Geschichte  der  Stadt 
Rom  im  Mittelalter,  eight  vols.,  1858- 1 872,  translated 
into  English,  eleven  vols.,  1894- 1900,  and  a  shorter 
work  in  one  volume  dealing  especially  with  the  com- 
munal institutions,  by  Rodocanachi,  Les  institutions 
commimales  de  Rome  sous  la  papaute,  1901. 

Of  the  older  town  histories,  a  few  deserve  to  be 
mentioned,  both  because  we  are  often  forced  to  go  to 
them  for  information,  and  because  many  of  them, 
considering  the  time  at  which  they  were  written,  are 
still  works  of  considerable  merit.  Milan,  for  instance, 
has  four  such  histories :  Corio's  Storia  di  Milano, 
published  originally  in  1503,  re-edited  and  republished 
in  three  vols.,  1855-1857;  Giulini's  Memorie  spettanti 
alia  storia,  al  governo  ed  alia  descrizione  di  Milano, 
published  originally  in  1760-1765,  re-edited  and  re- 
published in  three  vols.,  1854-1857;  Rosmini's  Storia 
di  Milano,  four  vols.,  1821 ;  and  Brambilla's  Storia  di 
Milano  compendiata,  iino  all  'anno  184P,.  six  vols., 
1 85 1.  Of  all  of  these,  Giulini  is  by  far  the  most  use- 
ful, and  may  still  be  consulted  by  the  student  with 
considerable  confidence  in  its  author's  judgments.  For 
an  eighteenth  century  history,  it  is  exceptionally  com- 
plete and  careful,  though  it  lacks,  of  course,  all  the 
critical  apparatus  which  would  make  its  contents 
thoroughly  accessible. 

For  Bologna  also,  there  are  two  of  the  old  style 
histories  which  the  student  is  constantly  forced  to  use. 
The  first  of  these,  Ghirardacci's  I  storia  di  Bologna, 
published  originally  in  1596,  and  completed  in  1657 
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by  another  author  named  Soliman,  is  valuable  for  the 
sources  to  which  it  constantly  refers,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  exceedingly  hard  to  use  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  skill  with  which  the  authors  put  it  together. 
The  other,  Savioli's  Annali  holognesi,  six  vols.,  1784- 
1795,  is  a  work  of  more  worth;  though,  as  its  title 
indicates,  the  author  has  chosen  the  form  of  annals  in 
which  to  present  his  story,  the  student  often  finds 
much  information  of  considerable  value  in  its  pages. 
Especially  is  it  useful,  because  Savioli  has  published 
a  volume  of  monumenta  to  accompany  each  volume  of 
his  text. 

Another  work  of  the  same  sort  is  Frizzi's  Memo- 
He  per  servire  alia  storia  di  Ferrara,  five  vols.,  1791- 
1809,  a  fairly  good,  though  uncritical,  history  of  the 
city  of  Ferrara  from  which  much  information  may  be 
gathered,  though  the  author's  opinions  must  be  ac- 
cepted only  with  extreme  caution.  The  same  thing 
Is  true  of  Tiraboschi's  Memorie  storiche  modenesi 
five  vols.,  1791-1795,  of  Rovelli's  Storia  di  Como,  five 
vols.,  1789- 1 803,  of  Odorici's  Le  sforie  hresciane, 
eleven  vols.,  1853-1865,  and  of  a  number  of  others 
which  might  be  mentioned. 

What  has  thus  far  been  said  about  the  town  his- 
tories by  no  means  exhausts  the  subject,  but  enough 
histories  have  been  mentioned  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  general  character  of  these  works;  further 
titles  and  some  meagre  criticism  can,  though  not  with- 
out considerable  effort,  be  gathered  from  the  general 
bibliographies  of  Italian  history,  and  I  shall  therefore 
refrain  from  setting  down  any  more  of  them. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  two  facts 
must  have  become  patent  to  the  reader  in  the  course 
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of  this  paper :  first,  that  as  was  said  at  the  beginning, 
no  adequate  bibliography  of  Itahan  history  as  yet 
exists ;  second,  that  in  the  domain  of  ItaHan  history 
there  are  many  unexplored  places,  places  which  would 
richly  repay  a  modern  historian  for  his  labors. 
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BY-LAWS 

I.  The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  the  Biblio- 
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II.  The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be 
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3.  To  arouse  interest  in  the  history  of  books 
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V.  The  duties  of  the  council  shall  be 

1.  To  keep  itself  informed  of  the  bibliograph- 
ical work  that  is  being  done  by  members  of 
the  Society,  and  by  others. 

2.  To  consider  plans  and  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  publications  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Society. 

3.  To  call  the  attention  of  members  to  biblio- 
graphical work  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
council,  ought  to  be  undertaken. 
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4-  To  arrange  for  reports  and  papers  to  be  sub- 
mitted and  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety. Papers  selected  for  publication  by  the 
Society  shall  be  accepted  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  are  not  to  be  published 
elsewhere  without  due  credit  to  the  Society. 

VI.  Any  person  interested  in  bibliography,  who 
has  received  the  recommendation  of  the  council,  may 
be  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  by  a  majority  vote 
of  those  present. 
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for  bibliographical  research  shall  inform  the  council 
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on  the  same  at  some  meeting  of  the  Society. 

IX.  The  Society  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  a 
year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  council  may  deter- 
mine, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  reports  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work  undertaken  by  members,  and  to  listen 
to  some  paper  on  a  subject  connected  with  the  purpose 
of  the  Society.  One  meeting  shall  be  held  in  April, 
and  this  shall  be  the  annual  meeting  for  election  of  the 
council.  At  this  meeting  the  outgoing  council  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  of  the  work  of  the  Society. 
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shall  be  proposed  in  writing  to  the  council.  Such  prop- 
ositions shall  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
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the  call  for  the  meeting. 
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